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FOREWORD 


The ten Plays, published under the title of INDIA THROUGH 
THE AGES, deal with the salient features of the great cultures 
that have met on Indian sofl. In the formation of an Indian 
mind, each of these cultures has an important part to play. The 
Indian mind of the future must be a luppy blending of the best 
ideas and ideals of the great Communities flourishing in the country 
to-day. 

India has to crvblve a hannonious culture, and develop a new 
society by assimilating the best elements of the East and the West. 
It is desirable that a social revolution should take place in India 
through consent and understanding. The great faiths and cultures, 
extant in India, stand for the fr^om of the human spirit, and 
imply a classless and casteless sodety. If India can evolve a 
free sodety peacefully, it will be her great contribution to the 
world. 

The meeting of the diflerent cultures in India is a singular 
phenomenon in the history of mankind. A composite world- 
coltore is gradually growing throughout the world; and people in 
other lands will derive much beneht if India can make a culture 
experiment on a comprehensive line. These Plays may be of 
interest to those who are thinking of a cullurd federation of 
mankind. 

The future of the world depends on a moral revolution, which 
can be brought about by harmonising ancient ideals with modem 
progressive ideas. Progress without moral values will bring 
confusion and conflict. Spiritual values, detached from social life, 
will lead us to escapism. Most of the Plays discuss this problem 
from various standpoints. 

Beginning with the idealism of the Ujanishads, the Plays touch 
upon the idealism of the Bhagavad Gita and of Buddhism, and 
discuss the essential principles of the Bene-Israels, the Christians, 
the Muslims, the Parsees, the Vaishnavas and the Sikhs. All 
verses in the Gita can be harmonised without difficulty, if the battle 
described therein is taken to be a moral battle within man. Buddha 
is depicted as a radical reformer and a prophet of Universal Love. 
The shipwreck of the Jews near the western coast of India, the 
rescue of the seven men and the seven women, and their vision of 
Elijah, as described in the traditions of the Bene-Israels, constitute 



the theme of THE CHILDREN OF ISRAEL", all characters in it 
are, however, fictitious. In THE CROSS IN INDIA. Apostle 
Thomas, Lysia and Addai are taken from Christian traditions. 
The- main theme of THE SACRED FIRE OF LIFE is in 
conformity with the Parsee traditions, but all characters are 
Imaginary. Islam in THE FAKIR'S LIZARD can be a vital force 
in the New India. ^The present Indian situation demands a 
re-orientation of Sikhism in the light of the teachings of Guru 
Nanak; this is suggested in THE’ DISCIPLES. India can assimi- 
late all the ideas of personal freedom of the West along 
her own lines; this has been dealt with ’in THE FLUTE OF 
KRISHNA. ALL-PROPHETS Z)AF, the conflicting idealogies 
of India and the world are presented with a snggestion as to the 
direction which the revolutionary forces in India should take. As 
a friend of the different cultures, I have tried to dramatise the 
strength and the weakness of each of the Communities.- I do hope 
that readers ^Till not take me amiss. 


In a sense it is true that INDIA THROUGH THE AGES is a 
collection of ten propaganda Plays. If there is any art in them 
it must have express^ itself without my knowledge. While 
writing these Plays, I remembered the three governing principles 
of art-production, which Tolstoy has set forth: "(r) That the new 
idea, the content of the work, should be of importance to man- 
kind; (2) that this content should be e.tpressed so clearly that 
people may understand it; and (3) that which incites the author to 
work at his production should be an inner need and not an external 
inducement." 


My labour will be amply repaid, if the Plays succeed in making 
the readers aware of the common spiritual and social purposes 
imderlying the great cultures in India and the world. The achieve- 
ment of the cultural unity of India can be of world significimce. 
It is time that the new generation should become conscious of it. 


I take this opportunity of thanking most cordially my friends 
who have helped me in the preparation of these Plays. My special 
gratitude is due to Vyvyen Jenkins, president of the Society for 
Cultural Fellowship with India, for the great interest she has taken 
in preparing the reaniiscript and pnbiishing the book I am 
thaikM to my esteemed ftwnd, Roy liEoto 

of Gandhi " and “ Swotd of Gold— a life of Gandhi, for his 
valuable suggestions. 


July. 1947 
London 


SwAMi Avyaktakanda 
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THE ASHRAMA 

About 1500 B.C. An early evening in summer in thePanchala 
country ih ancient India. The courtyard of a famous Ashrama, 
an educational settlement. The Sage Yajnavalkya, about sixty 
years of age. is seated on a mat upon a carpet. Leaning on a 
cushion, he is attentively turning the pages of a Palm-leaf manu- 
script, and thinking. Uaitreyi. his wife, sitting nearby, is fanning 
him. Yajnavalkya wears a white Dhoti, and a piece of white cloth 
wraps the upper part of hts body. Slaiireyt wears a white Sari 
with a coloured border. They have no footwear. 

Yajnavalkya (turning to ilatlreyi). The same age-old 
message in every page, Mahteyi, “ Renonnce, lenonnce, renounce; 
Immortality can be achieved only by Renunciation.” I wonder 
if it is the result of a real perception of Truth, or the effect of a 
world'weariness due to the tropical heat! What do you think? 

Maitreyi. I know very well how you 6nd delight in trifling 
with the things you love best, my lord. If renunciation is the 
result of the unbearable heat, ffien. inspiring thousands of disciples 
to strive for it, you must have deceived them all. 

Katyayani, the second wife of Yajnavalkya, calls from o«/Jide; 
*' ilailreyx, ilatireyi." She enters. 

Katyavaot. Good news! Dhcnu has yielded five seers of milk! 
She was so peaceful and quiet at her fimt milking ' Samastava is 
in high glee, and veiy eager to show my lord and you the first 
yield. Here he comes with the milk. 

Samasrava, the foremost disciple of Yajnavalkya, enters with 
an earthen pitcher full of milk. 

Samasrava (placing the pitcher before Yajnavalkya). Five 
seers of milk. Master! It seems that Dhenu is going to give a 
good return for the affection and care with which we have looked 
after her. 

Maitreyi (nsmg from her seat, loofts into the pitcher). How 
exciting! Just in time for our new boys and girls. May the pure 
milk of the holy cow make us loving to all creatures! 

Yajnavalkya (standing up and looking into the pitcher). May 
all cows be the symbol of the Eternal ! 

Samasrava Dhenu reminds me of the glorious day when, ten 
years ago. at King Janaka's city you gave me the command to ^ive 
her mother and the other cows, one thousand in all, to our Ash- 
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raroa. \Vhat a sensational debate it was ! Ko Brahmin in 
Arj'avarta could surpass you in that momentous debate, and ^"oa 
won the co^vs ! 

Yajnavalkya. Those daj's of seeking glory in learning! Since 
then I have leamt better. Has not humility been the kejTiote of 
my teachings all these years, Samasrava? (solemnly’ after a 
pause) I am glad you three are here now. I have something \'eiy 
serious to tell you. 

3Ia:ireyi. Katyayani and Samasrava look at one another in 
perturbation. 

Y.^jn.walkya. Amidst the joj's of my whole-hearted ser^’ice to 
this'Ashrama, I have at last heard the call of the Eternal. On 
the strength of your devotioti to me. I seek your help at this turn- 
ing point of life. Perhaps j^ou have already guessed that in 
conforrmtj’ with the Aij’a tradition. I have decided to renounce 
the world, and enter the fourth order. Maitrejn and Katj’aj’ani, 
aD my possessions are years. You can dK'ide them among your- 
selves as yon like best. Samasrava. with joy I entrust afl my 
students to you, a worthy teadier. I am sure you three can 
manage the afiairs of the Ashiama quite well after my departtue. 

I leave j^ou in a week's time from to^y. J*ow, Katj’ayani, have 
yon anything to say? 

KArYAYAsi. It is so sudden, my lord. I do not Imow what 
to say. Oh. I feel so sad! (pause) But no— I will not stand 
in j’our ^vay. I respect the holy traditions. I promise to help 
Maitreyi and Samasra\’a to serve your purpose. 

Yajn.\valkya. I am much relieved. Samasia\'a. what have 
you to say, my child? You know well how I have gradually 
withdrawn, leading the work of the Ashrama to j-ou. Slay your 
purity and fame spread throughout Arj'avartaf 

Saswsrava. I would ha%-e been glad to have a little more time 
to th»nV- it o\er, Slasler. (pause) To serve you is to serve j’our 
cause, and I-w3I not allow my personal feelings to hamper your 
plan, dear Master. Slay BtabmLi gi^'e me strength to discharge 
my duties to 5 'ou and the Ashrama! And whaa the right moment 
comes, niav I ^oriousl^' follow in ^•oor footsteps 1 

I'ajnavalkya. I bless you, roy child. (He touches Samasrava's 
head teith kis graceful fingers,) Kow Maitreyi. tell me what you 
think about my decision. 

Slaitreyi looks 'at Yajnavalkya and then bends her head. She 
looks thoughtful, but does not give any anstrer. 

YAJ.vA''A 2 Jri*A. I am sure the courage that you have instilled 
into the hearts of thousands of our girl-students will not fail you 
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at this critical moment. 

JIaitreyi. I should like to have a quiet and confidential talk 
with you, my lord. 

yfi;navall;ya looks at Katyayont ani Samasrava. 

Katv'AYavi. Come, Samasrava, we will leave them alone for a 
while. 

Yajnavalkya. Kalyayani, please use this milk to make the 
sacred cake, Ida. Let the newly-arrived boys and girls share it 
at the Holy Communion. Let them commune with the Source of 
all things and imbibe the spirit of the Ashrama. We cannot use 
Dhenu's first milk for a better purpose. 

Ivatyayavi. Yes. ray lord, it shall be as you wish. Come, 
Samasrav’a. 

Kalyayani sloaly i^alks o«t; Samasrava follows her with the 
pitcher of milk. , 

Yajnavalkya. Now we are alone. Maitreyi. Tell me what 
Is in your mind. 

Maitreyi. I have been thinking of man’s immortal nature of 
which you have so often taught us, my lord. 

Yajnavalkya. Yes, Immortality is the essence of my teaching, 
JIaitreyi. 

Maitreyi. I am amazed at the love of life in all beings. Day 
in and day out people die around us, and yet we behave as if we 
shall never die. 

Yajnavalkya. This love of life creates attachment to progeny 
and wealth. It impels people to seek fame. And yet without 
Immortality as the basis, this love cannot stand for a moment. 

Maitreyi {becoming thoughtful) My lord, if all the posses- 
sions you are leaving behind were mine — if the whole world, full 
of wealth, belonged to me. tell me, should I achieve the Immor- 
tality of which you speak? 

Yajnavalkya. No, Maitrtyi Like the stagnant life of the 
rich would be your life. There is no hope of Immortality through 
wealth. 

Maitreyi. No wealth for me, then, my lord. What should I 
do with riches which cannot give me Immortality I (eagerly) My 
lord, my revered teacher. I long to kdow that for the sake of which 
you are leaving everything. 

Yajnavalkya. You have always been my beloved. You are 
more beloved now by your aspiration. Human love remains 
unfulfilled, if it does not cnlminate in a feeling of oneness and 
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identity on a higher plane of consciousness. Come, let us sit down. 
{They sj/.) I am pouring forth to you what I have learnt from 
life. Verty, the husband does not love the wife for the sake of 
the wife, but for the sake of the Self which is in the wife and in 
the hus^nd. The wife docs not love the husband for the sake 
of the husband, but for the sake of the Self which is in the husband 
and in the wife. The children are dear to the parents not for the 
sake of the children, but for the sake of the Self which is in the 
chDdren and in the parents. Men love wealth not for the sake of 
wealth, but for the sake of the Sdf uhich is in the wealth and in 
themselves. The worlds and the gods are dear to men not on 
account of the worlds and the gods, but for the sake of the Self 
which is in the worlds and in the gods. No one loves any creature 
for the sake of the creature, but for the sake of the Self which is 
in the creature. No one loves anything for the sake of the thing, 
but for the sake of the Self which is in the thing. This Self is 
Immortalit)', Maitreyi. 

Maitseyi. May you be blessed, my Teacher! Now I realise 
w^t love means, and what service b. Now I seem to know the 
secret of spiritual Ui'ing. But, my lord, I cannot form a dear 
idea of the Self of which you have just spoken. 

Yajkavalk\’A. Maitreji, Maitreyi, veifly, thb Self can be seen. 

SIaitreyi. Thb Self can be seen? 

Yajnavalkva. .Yes, it can be seen just as 1 can see you or you 
can see me. 

JLuTREYi. How can that be, my lord? 

YajnavAlkya. By striving, and striving alone. One must 
hear of Its true nature; one roust properly conceive It thro;^h 
one’s reason. Then one must contemplate on It. By knowing 
the Self yon know all things. The Self is the source of everything. 

Maitbevi. Thb b wonderful. {A conch is solemnly 61otm at a 
distance.) The conch proclaims-the end of the working period, my 
lord. Our beys and girb will now be free to prepare for the evening 
prayer. 

Yajs-WALkya. Hus conch b the best illostration, Maltr^. 
You can gain control over its sounds by controlling it and its blower. 

All things are the expressions of the Self. You master them bj* 
knowing the Self. 

Maitrevi {smi/ing). I had never thought that the conch was so 
instructive. 

Yajhavalkya. To gain control over the sounds of a lute j’ou 
roust seize the lute and the ida}^ of the lute. To gain control 
over the sounds of a drum, you roust have the drum and its beater 
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under your control. All things in life can be made our own by 
knowing the Self underlying them, Maitreyi, All things find their 
centre in the Self, my beloved. 

Maitreyi. How is this, my lord? 

Yajnavalkya. See how all waters find their centre in the sea, 
all touches in the skin, all tastes in the tongue, all smells in the 
nose, all colours in the eye. all sounds in the ear, all percepts in 
the mind, all feelings in the heart, all actions in the hands, all move- 
ments in the feet and all wisdom in speech. 

Maitreyi. It is amazing how all known things find their centre 
in the unknown 1 

Yajnavalkya. The Self that I speak of is everywhere. It can 
be felt in everything. The Self is like a lump of salt, dissolved in 
water. Wherever you taste the water, it is salt. Oh, Maitreyi, 
from the Great Being, endless, unlimited, consisting of nothing but 
Truth, the whole universe takes Its rise and in the end returns to 
it. No more is there any knowledge of difference. There is no 
more death for him who has realised this Truth. 

Maitreyi. I feel lost and bewildered, my lord, when j^ou say 
there is no more any knowledge of difference. Is our individuality 
a myth, then? 

Yajnavalkva. 1 say nothing bewildering, my beloved. I tell 
you the culmination of love, wisdom and experience. When there is 
duality, one sees the other, one smells the other, one hears the other, 
one salutes the other, one perceives the other, one knows the other. 

' But when the Self only is all thb. how can it smell another, see 
another, hear another, salute another, perceive another or know 
another? How, oh beloved, can the knower be known? 

Katyayani (/rom outstde). Maitreyi, Maitreyi. 

Yajnavalkya and Maitreyi pay no attention to the call. 

Yajnavalkya. One can he the Reality, and yet one cannot 
know It in the ordinary sense of the term. 

Maitreyi. What a sublime message! May I be equal to it! 
The path that you have chosen L> also mine, i^tyayani is calling, 
my lord. It is time for our evening prayer. 

Katyayani (entering). I have come to disturb you now. my 
lord. The Ashrama boys and girls are waiting for you to lead the 
prayer. 

Yajnavalkya. Come, let us go. 

,’llaitrcyi ani Katyayani /oUou' Yajnavalkya as he goes out. 
CURTAIN 
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THE BATTLE WITHIN MAN 


About 1000 B.C. Against dense darkness, signifying ignorance 
and confusion, stands the luminous figure of Gita in the form of a 
maiden. She is clad in a yellow sari without any coloured border 
and wears no ornaments. Her head is uncovered and her eyes 
bespeak dispassion and love. 

G:ta. I am the song oi the Universal Life. I joyfully sing of 
this all pervading Life becoming man, and of man becoming this 
limitless Life agam. My song commences with the agonising melody 
of a ceaseless struggle in the human heart, and ends on the snl ernn 
note of man’s moral victoq^ over all odds. The tonal and atonal 
• movements of my music mingle into a glorious harmony swelling 
to a crescendo as the flute of the Infinite calls aloud with a maddeO' 
ing charm. No sooner are the chords and discords in my song 
felt intensely than they become living persons: the Song of Life 
is transformed Into the Drama of Life in which the blind King, the 
Courtier, the Prince and the Charioteer play their roles. 1 will go 
on singing my song ontil manldod is free and the world is a 
paradise. 

Gita disappears in darkness. After a while there is normal light 
shotaing a well-furnished chamber in the palace of King 
Dhritarashtra. The blind King is leaning on the soft cushions of 
a decorated couch. His legs are stretched out and his feet, m 
slippers, are on the edge of the couch. Sanjaya. his courtier, is in 
front of the King near a window through which he is looking out. 
The King is in a mood of dissatisfaction. 

Dhritarashtra {with bitterness). I will not tolerate it any 
longer, Sanjaya. (He leans forward. Sanjaya turns back and 
smilingly looks at the King.) You are upsetting me time after 
time. 

SA.SJAYA. Pardon me. my King. What wrong have I done? 

Dhritarashtra, What have you done! You are disturbing 
my peace. You make roe inquisitive about things in which I have 
no interest at all. Your remarks create scruples and doubts in 

Sanjaya. I unsettle you only to serve you. my King. I do 
not like to see you stagnant and dull. 

Dhritarashtra. There you arc! You contradict my pleasant 
world of sound, smell, taste and touch. Yon seem to hint at my 
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blindness in season and out of season. You always suggest that 
I am missing something. You are jealous of my kingdom, my 
possessions, mv Queen and the Princes. An enemy in the garb 
of a fricndl Oh, even my Queen is no longer mine! {He weeps.) 
My sons arc facing a powcrtul enemy on the battlefield, and she 
nonchalantly repeats your words, " Where there is virtue, there 
is victory." Oh, unhappy mel My sons are away, my wife is 
against me, and here I am left alone— 

Sajjjaya. 1 am always with you, my King. [Sanjaya comes 
close to the King, kneels down and goes on rubbing his feet.) You 
are not alone. Do you not realise that I would have been with 
the sage Vyasa by now. If I had not a deep affection for you? It 
is strange how I always feel myself to be a part of you. Anyway, 
I am not going to leave you, however bitter you may be with 
me. I am sure you are just throwing off your tensions and 
an.\ifties — you arc not really angry with me. 

Duritarashtra (pacified, remains guiet for a while). Yes, you 
have served me well all these years, Sanjaya. (pause) You always 
talk about the sage. They say he gave you a boon so that you 
can see distant happenings. Is it true? 

Sanjaya. M.ay the sage bless you and me! Yes, he has 
bestowed upon me this power, and tt is alsvays at your service. 
Oh, how I long to see everything deep within and far outside, if 
only you want me to do sol 

Djiritarashtra (gladdened). You arc my eyes, Sanjaya. 
You know how anxious I am for my sons on the battlefield. Tell 
me how they arc faring against their cousins, the wicked Pandavas. 

Sanjaya (looks out, and amazement dawns on Ins face). My 
King, I see the battlefield as vividly as I see you! 

Diiritarasiitra. How wonderful! I wish I could have the 
same power! Sanjaya, tell me, tcH me everything happening 
there. 

Sanjaya. Look I Here is Krishna driving Arjuna’s chariot- 

how gracefully and swiftly the white horses are running! See 

the chariot is now almost in the middle of the battlefield. Now 
your eldest son, Duryodhana, is hastily going to Drona, his teacher. 
to%e sure of the first move in the battle. The two armies face each 
other and wait expectantly. Perfect stillness reigns — a lull before 
the storm. 

All of a sudden the chamber is enveloped in darktsest. After a 
while the sounds of conches, hattle-homs and trumpets herald 
the impending battle. Light reappears and shows the front line of 
the battlefield. Krishna is seated on the ground with his legs 
stretched out. Arjuna. in a mood of depression, has laid kis 
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head on Kriihna's thigh. Krishna is intently looking at Arjuna's 
face. 

Arjuna. I cannot lift ray head, Krishna. 

Krishna. Ha\’e a quiet rest (strokes Arjuna’s head affection- 
ately) 

Arjuna. Vour touch b as gentle as ray mother's! 

Krishna. A real friend can be father, mother, husband, wife, 
children — cverjlhing, they say. 

Arjuna (trith a sigh). Freedom! Should I fight to the last 
for freedom — or should 1 surrender? To fight — with whom? 
With tilings I love best — things which are part of my own being? 
To fight against life Itself? Oh me! To fight against roemor)' 
which sustains life, hope which prolongs life, desire which unfolds 
life, cravings which stimulate life? Is it a real quest for freedom? 
Am I to root out men and things personifying my hopes and desires. 
Krbhna? Wliat will life ^ like without them? No, I would 
commit suicide rather than seek a doubtful freedom. Oh. what a 
battle within me! 

Krishna. Is it wise, Arjana, to lean on those whom Nature 
will one day take away from you? Have you ew lost that which 
you loved in Ufc? Have you taiown the heart of a mother 
who has just lost her only child? Have you felt the heart of a 
devoted wife whose husband has just died? Have you known the 
heart of a bereaved friend? Then, and then alone have you known 
life. Everything passes away, Aijuna. , 

Arjuna. Oh, Krishna, if Ihb b life, why are we given life at 
aU? (Weeps) 

'Krishna. To fight and to be free. 

Arjuna (resting his elbov on Krishna’s thigh and keeping his 
head on the palm of his hand). To fight and to be free! ' 

Krishna (reproachfully). U b cowardice and utter selfishnes 
to weep because one b unable to bind persons and things to one’s 
own self, (solemnly after a pause) Sometimes I imagine life as a 
flowing stream and sit on its bank quietly to look at it without 
seeking an5^ing from it. And once in such a mood I felt « 
though I were completely different from the stream of life — Ss 
though I were Eternal Time, the creator and destroyer of all things. 
Since then nothing matters to me. 

ARJtmx. WJiaf an e xperfeneg? 3’crct wctu Efenra? Tassi?.' 
(Arjuna rises and sits near Krishna. His face is a mixture of hope 
and sadness.) Now 1 realise why some people call you God on 
earth! Can everyone have sU^ an experience, Krishna? ** 

Krishna. Yes, Arjuna. 
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Akjuna. How? 

Krishna. Simply by observing life dbpassionately. This is 
the secret weapon in the Battle of Life. Man can observe with 
detachment because in his real nature he is an observer. No man 
can deny this observer in MmseU. Do you know what our 
ancients say about this observer? 

Arjuna. What do they say, Krishna? 

Krishna. They say this observer is man’s real Self whom 
weapons cannot cut, fire cannot bum, water cannot wet, air cannot 
dry — whom thoughts cannot make moody, feelings cannot make 
sensitive, cravings cannot stir. The Self is immortal and free. 
He who knows this Self is a man of steady wisdom. 

Arjuna. What is the description of such a man, Krishna? 
Krishna. He is deslreless and hannless because of his inner 
sufficiency. He is like a calm ocean in which all waters lose them- 
selves. 

Arjuna. How I would like to feel the presence of such a calm 
Qc»n in me I 

Krishna. Face the realities then and be ready to fight! 

{They rise.) 

Arjuna. Oh for the serenity of the calm ocean 1 No more fight 
for me — no more any exertion ! 

Krishna. The old illusion again! No one can feel this ocean, 

. Arjuna', without that which the ancients called the Yoga of Action. 
Arjuna. The Yoga of Action for the calm ocean! Krishna, 
tell me about It. • 

Krishna. I remember, Arjuna. the sports and merriments of 
my childhood with the cowherd boys on the bank of the river 
Jmiina^« In the rainy season, with what wonder I used to watch 
the game of hidt-and-seek which the patches of cloud played mth 
the sun, and how I longed to see the sun resplendent and free. 
To-day I visualise, in every human heart, the same game of hide- 
and-seek which the moods of the mind play with the Self. How 
I Iqfig to see the Self in every man resplendent and free ’ Yoga 
is dur union with this Self — &e Universal Life, through our own 
striving. 

, Arjuna. Is not this striving only for one's own sake, Krishna? 

I Krishna. No. Right striving for one’s own sake is for the 
sake of all. How wonderful is tte calm, solemn ocean unfolding 
itself through mjmads of waves and ripples! How wonder- 
ful is the Universal Life, manifesting itself through the 
.^.'myriads of forms and beings! The Yoga of Action is for 
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the realisation of the oneness of all forms of life. It is the dedica- 
tion of one’s body and mind to the sersdce of all. How can one 
remain inactive. Arjuna. if one feels this supreme Oneness? 
not one's own needs be blended with the needs of all ? Will not one's 
o%vn happiness be the happiness of all? " A Yogi sees the Self 
in all beings, and all bein^ in the Self. He judges pleasure and 
pain every^^'here by the same standards as he applies to himself.” 

Arjun.^. If 1 once, only once, could realise thesemanifold forms 
of the Universal Life — once, only oncel Krishna, 1 am yoim 
disciple. Show me the way. 

Kkisiina. May the Eternal Life bless yon I May you have Qres 
to see It! 

Krishna passes Ais hands over Arjuna's eyes. 

ARjuJf.A. Oh, I am thiflledl But what is happening to me? 
(bring reslless) Oh Krishna, what have you done to me? All 
things are losing their individual ieatiats and dissolving into a 
formless massl My existence is shaken to its foundation. Krishna. 
Krishna, where are yon leading me? Save me, save me from this 
chaos. 

Krisilv’A. The last straggle of the ego to maintain separateness 
and distinction! Aijuna, ^efd not to tmmanliness— figbt_^ 

Arjuna {his eyes are closed and face transfigufed). What a 
glorious vision! No more I, no more Krishna! AU in a golden 
mass of enlightenment ! (keeps guiet for a time, then kneels down 
and prays uith folded hands) Thou art the Primal Deity, the 
Ancient Person, Thou art the supreme refuge of the universe. 
Thou art the supreme goal. Ob boundless form, salntatioh to 
I Thee on every side ! Oh All, make me All again. (Arfuna rtinains 
in silence. Krishna smiles.) Krishna, where is Krishna, where 
am I? (Krishna passes his hands over Arjuna’s eyes again.) 
Krishna, my Krishna, my friend Krishna 

Krishna. Here I am. ■*' 

Arjuna (opens his eyes). Here you really are. Are you my 
Krishna, or are you that which I have just seen? 

Krishna. I am Krishna, your friend. • 

Arjona. No more can you hide from me. You are my friend, 
and zJso you are Eternity. 

Krishna. Has not everyfliing, every creature this twofold 
nariire; riquawj’ ' 

Arjcna. Open my heart to realise this, my Lord, and teach me i 
devotion. , 

Krishna. ” He who hates no creature, and is friendly and. 
compassionate to all. who is free from the feeling of T and mine,' ' 
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even-minded in pain and pleasote, forbearing, ever content and 
tranquil is dear to Me. He who is the same to friend and foe, and 
also in honour and dishonour, who is free from attachment, to 
whom censure and praise arc equal, who is silent, homeless and 
steady-minded— that devotee is dear to Me." 

Arjun'a. I bow down to Tlice. (Arjuna bows down.) ^\'hat 
a world it will be when this is realist by all of us I 

Krisilva. 'This world will then become the Brindavan in which 
peacocks and monkeys play together on the branches of the trees, 
the cows and the snakes embrace one another in the woodlands, 
turtles kiss the limbs of children bathing in the lakes, and men and 
women swim without worry in the river Jumna, listening to my 
flute; in which lust, greed and anger do not torment people, men 
and women arc free, fearless and harmless, everybody works and 
nobody is idle; in which there is no caste or class to humiliate men, 
no coercion or violence to crush men's aspirations, no privilege or 
exploitation to check People's free growth. Gods will then live 
with Gods on this earth. Through alt the conflicts which agonise 
humanity— through all the periodic paroxysms of bloodshed which 
disturb peaceful living, my liberating process is ever active, artd 
my flute is constantly playing the note of Brindavan. Blessed arc 
those who can consciously join in this process! Arjuna, can you 
listen to the call of my flute? 

AnjUNA. By your blessing. Krishna, 1 can hear the call of your 
flute. * I have won the battle I Illusions will deceive me no more. 
Vivid is the memory of my true nature, by your grace. All my 
doubtif}are gone and I am firm to do j’our bidding 

drjHna kn<els down before Krishna, who blesses hm by touch- 
ing his head. The two figures in this position are gradually lost in 
darkneh which continues for a time Then there ij light, and 
' Dhritarashtra and Sanjaya are found in the chamber as before 

Sanjaya. My King, I have faithfully described to you the hap- 
penings on the battlefield and the dialogue between Krishna and 
Arjuna. I am myself thnllcd by what I have seen and heard. 
Have I gladdened you, my King, or are you still angry with me? 

Dhritarashtra {jumps up from the couch). Sanjaya, Sanjaya, 
what has happened to me? 1 fed so happy and free! No more 
any burden for me ' Lo, I can see. yes, I can see-- — ! No more am 
■ I blind. 1 see Krishna, Arjuna and 3 rau in me ! 

. Sanjaya. What a joy it is for me to feel myself in you, and for 
you to feel yourself in me! Krishna, Arjuna, you and I are one, 
and the whole universe is intimatdy ours. 
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Dhriiarashtra and Sanjaya are lost in intense darkness against 
tohtch the glowing figure of GUa reappears, and the flute of 
Krishna is heard. 


CURTAIN 
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The sixth century B.C, ilidnight. Chkandaha with a stnaU 
lamp in his hand is standing outside the back door of Prince 
Siddhartha’s Palace. He wears a Dhoti, a jacket reaching to his 
waist, and a turban. His face is sad, and he is expectantly waiting 
for Prince Siddhartha. Feeling sleepy, he leans his head on the 
palm of his right hand time and again. The back door opens 
slowly. Siddhartha, clad in princely atitire, looks out, sees Chhan- 
daka and eloses the door quietly behind him. Cautiously 
he comes down the steps to Chhandaka. Chhandaka bends 
his head in honour, and then raises his head and looks at Sidd- 
harlka. They both remain silent for a while. 

Ckhandaka (in a low voice). Cruel Prince — I 

Siddhartha (puts his forefinger against his lips'). Hush! 
(toucher Ckhandaka's shoulders and says in a low voice) Where 
are the horses? 

Chhahdaxa. In the woodland away from the palace. 

Siddhartha. Are they ready tor the journey? 

Chhandaka. Kot quite, my Prince. I have given them gram 
to eaC They will take a little time. 

Siddhartha. Let us go to the woodland and talk awhile. 

Chhandaka leads the way with the dim light in his hand, and 
Siddhartha fallows. In a minute or two they come to the wood- 
land. Chhandaka places the light against a bush so that it may not 
be seen from outside. Siddhartha sits on the trunk of a tree. 

Siddhartha. Come, sit here dose to me. 

Chhandaka. No, mj’ Prince, not on the same level. I am your 
servant. 

Siddhartha. You are my friend. Chhandaka. The Prince in 
me is dead. Come, sit down here. (Chhandaka Sits dore’n.) How 
is your teacher, the wandering monk? 

Chhandaka. He is well, 

(They remain silent for a while.) ^ 

Chhandaka. Change your mind, my Prince. Do not be so 
unkind. What will yon gain \ry making ail oi us unhappy? 

Siddhartha. My destiny has called me, Chhandaka. I must 
listen to the call. 
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Chhavdaka. Do not lea\'e us, my Prince. Do not be so cruel 
to j'our new-bom son and 3 ‘our wife, Priacess Jashodhara, the 
joy of the kingdom. Do not give such a blow to the old King. 
Oh, what will happen to them to-morrow morning? The whole 
palace— the whole kingdom wUI appear to them to be a desolate 
cremation ground. Ah, wretched me! I am also the cause of their 
unhappiness in helping you to go. My Prince, why are you so 
cruelly leaNnng us? 

SiDDiiARTHA. To be in a free atmosphere, Chhandaka, to think 
more intensly than is possible hem. 

CmiANDAKA. They say that the sights of illness, old age. death 
and my teacher, the wandering monk, have created an other-worldly 
mood in you. Is* it not co%vardice, my Prince, to take natural 
happenings so seriously as to spoil your whole life? 

SiDDRARTftA. Those who think like that about me are foolfeh. 
Chhandaka. They do not know my heart. Chhandaka, Chhan- 
daka, the eyes of the swan are calling me. 

CHKAND.«tA. The eyes of the swan? UTiat do you mean.'mi' 
Prince? 

StDDtiARTHA. Those grateful affectionate eyes of the swan, 
dying in agony, pierced by the fatal arrow— I shall never forget 
in my life. It happened In my boyhood. De\'adatta, roy cousin, 
one day discharged an arrow at a flying swan in the garden to the 
north of this woodland. The swan, stmek by the arrow, fell near 
me. I ran to it, took the arrow out of its body and began to wash 
it with water from the nearest fountain. It was bleeding profusely. 

, Dev’adatta came running and said. “ The swan is mine. Do not 
touch it." I replied, " The swan is mine. I am sa\nng its life." 

A quarrel ensu^ between us about the possession of the swan. 

As people gathered round us, the old Minister of State, who was 
nearby, came to settle the quarrel and decided in my favour. I 
went to the palace with the swan, and began to nurse it. But it 
died in three days, in great pain. At the fatal moment it looked 
at me with loving, tender full of gratitude. The two cy^> 

like arrows, pierced my heart, and brought tears to ray eyes, 
the swan died, I felt as if I had died— yes, Chhandaka, I felt as if 
I had died. Since then I have not touched the delicious meat 
dishes of the palace. 

Chhandaka. You are compassion incamate. my Prince. 

Siddhartha. 'I cried and cried for the s^Tan, and wondered 
why I. made it so much my own. I wondered at my love for it, 
and at the death which took it away from me. Since then I have 
been thinking and thinking about l5>w. Death, Suffering and Life. 
When Jashodhara came to me as my life's partner, 1 saw in her 
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eyes the eyes of tlie swan, and in the midst of all my happiness I 
Iwcamc frightened. I thought, “ Wliat will happen to me if she 
passes away like the swan, or what will happen to her if I am no 
rooTc? *’ The thought made me restless. Somclhing -within me 
told me that it would be cowardice to cover my wounds with 
roses. WTiat is Love? NVTiat is Death ? WTiat is Life? Is there 
any cure for suffering? This I must find out. I mpt be myself. 
I must be alone. So to-night I have made up my mind to be free. 

CniiA.vDAKA. It was the swan's karma', my Prince, which 
brought about its death. It ought not to have upset you so much. 
W'e arc all subject to our karma. Our past karma has made us 
what we arc to-day, and our present karma will create our future. 
Each of us is the arbiter of hts destiny, my Prince. 

SiDDHARTHA. A cheap and cruel theory of the priests and kings 
to keep the people down! A catch-w^ord of the wealthy and 
powerful to maintain their privflegel I have thought it over. 
Chhandaka. Is there anyone who can think, feel and will freely? 
Are we not all parts of an ever-changing system ? A man is to me 
IDce a w’avc in mid^iccan—a wave depending upon millions of 
waves around it. This universal link between man and man, and 
men and things, amares me. Chhandaka. This is how I look at 
karma, and this brings to me a sense of responsibility. I feel that 
all arc intimately related to me. I stand and fall with others. I 
suffer as long as a single creature suffers in the universe — (psMse) 
—but I must be alone. I am not clear about the details yet. 

CiniAVDAKA. These ideas are quite different from those which 
I have heard from my teacher, the wandering monk, who sits under 
the banyan tree near the stream and gathers common folk around 
him. He tells us to be God-fearing and 

SjUDnARTriA. God-fearing! I wonder if there is a Godl But 
let it be an open question until I have known Life mys^f. I am 
sorry, I have interrupted you. ^Vhat other things have you heard 
from the monk? 

CintANDAKA. He says : " Life is evil. In each one of us there 
Is something permanent, which can think, feel and do whatever 
it likes. Each one of us should seek liberation without caring for 
the world and living creaturis." His teachings have given solace 
to a large number of people, Prince. 

StDDJtARTHA. To be frank, Chhandaka. the monk really made 
me angry. He also told me about a permanent " I.” I have 
searched for it in vain until now. I think of this " I ” as the 
flame yonder which is changing every moment with the burning 
of the wick and oil. and yet looks the same. Life is mysterious. 
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I wonder if anyone can achieve any great thing without caring for 
others. 

CiniA-VDAKA. You are speaking new things, my Prince. Thej* 
seem to be true. My heart accepts them, but I feel a barrier. 
Tradition is so strong. 

SiDDiiARTiiA. 1 know the bitter pain of struggling against 
tradition, Chhandaka. I cannot accept anj^hing simply b^use 
our ancestors or our^^ditions uphold it. So' I am alone, and must, 
seek Truth alone, ihis revolt against tradition is taking me away 
from my wife, my child, my kingdom. HushJ I hear the rast- 
ling of leaves at a distance (pause) and also the soimd of footsteps. 
Hide the lamp at once. Let us go behind the bush. 

They hide themselves. Two thieves enter with a box stolen from 
the palace. They use fiints and cotton to light a small lamp. 

First Thief (breaks open the box in high glee). Good luckJ 
There will be no more n^d for stealing for a j'ear or two. 

Second 'lltiEF (loofcs into fiie box). The royal family b wdl- 
served. They took all these from us, the people, and now we have 
taken them back I 

First Thief. It wQl be a job to dispose of these predons 
things though (shakes Air head) 

SECO^^D Thief. Never worry. We wiU find a way. (takes a 
ring from the box) Here is a diamond ring. It is for my wife. 
(takes a gold necklace from the box) ^^’hat a nice gold nemacel 
(dangles it to and fro) This is for your wife. The rest of the 
^ings 

First Thief. Be quiet. It is very late. It is not a safe place. 
Pack up the things. (They shut the box.) Come — (Exeunt) 

Siddhariha and Chhandaka come back. 

SiDDHARTKA. This is more revealirrg than many of the things 
which have opened my e>'es. Am I not wise, Chhandaka, to give 
op all these iU-eamed possesions* Where there is property, there 
is fear. ^Vhere there is proper^', there, is theft. How glorious 
was the golden age in which there was no property and hence no 
theft, in which all people were equal and fw. I would hke it to 
come again. 

Chhandaka. Excuse roe, my Prince, our scriptures tell us 
quite different things. Is not property a sacred thing? Hid not 
God Hirns^ create our ancient sage-kings, and our society with 
classes and castes? Even when I was a child my father told me 
about the sacredness of our caste and taught me to be a faithful 
servant of the roj'al famQy. 
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SiDDiiARTi{A. A time will come, Chhandaka, when there will be 
no king, no priest, no caste and no class in society. 

CiniANDAKA. The things that you arc telling me to-night will 
go on puzzling me from to-morrow when you arc away. I shall 
have no one like you to guide me, (tpeeps) 

SiDDiiARTiiA. Be quiet and listen, {xeipes Chhandaka's eyes) 
Before 1 depart, I should like to tell you about the golden age of 
which I dream. In that age of Truth, the teachings of the 
Buddhas inspired free men and women; there ucre no priests. 
Society knew no privileges, and there were no scriptures to justify 
them. Consequently there was no caste. The people had no 
king: they ruled themselves. Men and women shared equally 
what they produced : there n-as no class. Women took part in all 
activities on equal terms with men. Moralitj' was based on natural 
purity and restraint. Marriage was not an occupation, but a 
method of purifying men and women through natural affection. 

Ciuu-VDAKA. My Prince, it seems that according to you every* 
thing I know to be sacred ts rotten. Have I been deceived, or, 
excuse me, have you been deceived? 

SiDDHARTKA. Hme alone can till. Anyhow, you know now 
why 1 am leaving you all. I do not And anything sacred in king* 
ship, so the sanest way open to me is to forsake it. I do not 
believe in property, so I must be a beggar. I cannot accept any 
priestly faith, so I must discover a faith of my own. I am against 
the tie of the family, so 1 must be a free man. 1 vaguely hear the 
call of Nirvana, the Eternal Calm of the ancient Buddhas. My 
conviction is that aU differences will cease in this Eternal Calm. I 
feel that the touch of Nirvana alone can make all creatures equal 
and friendly. 

Chhandaka. ^Vho were these Buddhas, my Prince? 

SiDDHARTHA. Great Savkmis, whose lives and teachings are 
now suppressed by the priests. 

Chhakdaka. I see! (pause) Do you believe that the golden age 
of which you dream will ever come back? 

SiDDHARTHA. The artificial ^vironment in which I have lived 
so long has blurred my vision, Chhandaka. I cannot see the 
future clearly. I must first of all discover a new way of living 
which can inspire people. 1 bdieve that the future golden age will 
be brighter than the past one. It will be on a higher level, as it 
wDl absorb all the good things that this bad society has unknow- 
ingly produced. 

CiHLANDAKA. What will this golden age be like, my Prince? 

SiDDHARTHA. It will be a friendly world in which men and 
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animals will work together for their mutual welfare. Do you 
know, Chhandaka, I have an intense feeling that I am at one with 
animals. I feel as though I have passed hundreds of lives in 
animal forms, and shared their jt^ and sorTO\v3. {pause) It is 
late now, Chhandaka. I am glad to have opened my heart to a 
worthy friend, and I feel relieved. 

Chhandaka. May you realise your dream and make the world 
happy! {sadly bends his head) 

SiDDHARTHA. Do not be upset. Chhandaka. I will tell you 
more on the way. We must go now. Have the horses finished 
eating? 

Chhandaka {looks towards the horses). Yonder they are. well- 
fed and well-groomed, waiting for the joumey. 

SiDDHARTHA {looks towards the horses). Lovely creatures! 
Tools in the hands of cunning men! How I would like to see 
them free! Oh yes. I have something for the horses, {takes two 
bananas from ike pocket of his jacket) Give these to them to eat 
before we start. 

Chhandaka. I do your bidding, kind Prince. 

Chhandaka goes out with the bananas to the horses. Siddhartha 
•walks solemnly to and fro, and the atmosphere is saturated with 
his silence and dignity. Chhandaka comes back. 

Chhandaka. They have eaten the bananas with great delight, 
my Prince. 

Siddhartha. I am glad, {pause) Look after Kantaka. my 
dear horse, in my absence, Chhandaka. {pause) To-night will be 
my last ride? 

Chhandaka. Last ride? 

Siddhartha. Yes, last ride. Never again will I ride on any 
living creature. What right have we men, Chhandaka, to use 
these innocent creatures for our selfish purpose? (pause) I will 
never forget Kantaka's service to me to-night, {looks towards 
Kantaka) Kantaka, you will share my enlightenment, if I ever 
attain it. Chhandaka, the hour has struck, {looks at the palace) 
Farewell my dear abode! Farewell my dear ones! {proceeds 
towards Kantaka) Kantaka! 

Siddhartha goes to the horses, Chhandaka follows him. 

CURTAIN 
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Aboul three hundred B.C. Late ptoming. The yard of a 
fisherman's house tn the seaside vsUage of Khandalla in Konkon. 
vestern India. Under the shade of a tree, on'a mattress under a 
light covering, Susanna is sleeping. Sfiriant, Susanna’s daughter, 
sitting by the bed, is massapng her mother's hands gently. She 
has a fan near her vilh tr^ick she is driving avay the flies from her 
mother’s face, time and again. Benjamin, Miriam’s father, is 
quietly izalking. Qrpka enters softly sctth a packet of medicine tn 
her hand, looks at Susanna ana. seeing her asleep, goes to 
Benjamin. 

Or?ua. Here are some pills, Benjamin, for Susanna. She 
must take one four times a day. The ftsherman has just come to 
the back door, (fe Is taking Amos and me to the village shop. 
He has nude arrangements for our provisions for a week. 

BtKjMtJN. He is so kind to us! Tell him how crateful 1 am 
to him for the medicine, and how grateful wc all are for the provi- 
sions. What are the others doing? 

ORPifA. Rebekah and Sarah arc cooking. Anna and Judith 
arc weeding in the kitchen ^rden; the ftsherman has asked us not 
to neglect his garden. Daniel, Tobit and David have gone out to 
take a walk on the sea-shore. 

Benjasiin. \Vhere arc Clulion and Job? 

Orpsia. I do not know. Perhaps Minam knows, (comes to 
Miriam. Softly, uith a smile) Where has Chilion gone, leaving 
you here ? 

Miriam. He has gone with Job to the Headman to talk about 
land for our settlement. 

Orpiia {mth a smile). I am going with Amos to the shop. 

Miriam. Good luckl 

Orpka leaves. 

Benjamin (comes to Mmam). How fa your mother now ? 

Miriam. She is sleeping, 

Susanna {moves and opens her eyes). Miriam dear, give me 
water. I am feeling very tWisty. 

Miriam goes to fetch water. 
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Benjamin {stands near his wife). How are you now, Susanna? 
I have some pills for you. You must take one before you drink. 

Susanna. I have had a sound sleep and am feeling stronger. 
Perhaps I may be able to get up soon. 

Miriam comes with water in a small earthen pot. 

Benjamin. Give Susanna a pQl to swallow before she drinks. 

Utriam takes the pills and gives one to Susanna, who swallows 
it and then drinks. 

Susanna. What a bright morning, Benjamin! 

Benjamin. A glorious morning, Susanna. 

Miriam. A contrast to yesterday momiog- What a dreadful 
thunderstorm it was! I shMl never forget the shipwreck, and the, 
tussle we had with the waves. Why is God so unkind to us, 
Father? Are we really His chosen people? 

Benjamin. God is very kind to us, Miriam. He has saved, 
our lives from the cruel hands ot the Greeks who are ravaging 
Jerusalem now. His kindness came to us yesterday through the 
fishermen who saved our lives. He was so to Susanna when 
she was rescued from the huge waves. By His grace we have at 
last a foothold in this new countiy. The Gherman has lent us^ his 
house for a wbQe. All the villageis have helped us with provisions 
and clothing. The local Guild of Merchants b very sympathetic 
to us, and die Headman is offering us land. Yes. ^Iiriam, God is 
very kind to us. 

Susanna But what about the people of whom we can find no 
trace? {pause) It is a mystery — a mystery to me, Benjamin, this 
cruelty of nature and cruelty of men! I wonder! Perhaps God 
is both cruel and kind, (signs) 

KliRiASt. I have heard several times from the old Rabbi the 
story of our race. The idea of a cbosen people seems to me unreal 
and false. I think it is only racial pride. Look at the great 
famines, the captivities in Egrpi and Babylon, the oppressions of 
the Assyrians, the Persians and the Greeks. Look at the intruder’s 
life we are forced to live wherever we go. Oh, what a fate! ^Vhy 
is God so unkind to our race. Father? 

Susanna. They say we arc a greedy and ambitious people who 
are jusdy punished by God. But we see around us how grrxd and 
ambition go unpunished and make many races prosperous. Vo 
you really believe, Benjamin, that God judges rightly? 

Benjamin remains n7cH/. 

MiRiAsi. Answer. Father. 

Benjasiin. God is kind to os, and his jodgment is always 
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correct, Susanna, {to Miriam) Do not be frightened by suffering, 
my child. The Prophet Isaiah says that Israel’s suffering is for 
the salvation of mankind. We must fulfil our destiny. See how a 
cluld vents its impulses and passions on the mother, and how 
patiently and lovingly she takes them and helps the child in its 
growth. We are perhaps the people chosen by God to play the 
part of the mother, to remove through our suffering the wrongs 
of the world. If Isaiah is right, then ours is a glonous task. It 
is more honourable and dignified to be the oppressed than to be the 
oppressor. In God's scheme each race has a part to play. Our 
role is to follow the prophets and purify ourselves and others through 
suffering. 

Susanna. It never struck me like that, Benjamin. You never 
*told me this before. Neither did the old Rabbi mention it. 

Benjamin. When I was struggling with the waves yesterday, 
suddenly the saying of Isaiah came to my mind, and since the 
'^fishermen rescued us I have been thinking about it. 

Miriaji. What kind of hfe would it be, Father, in which there 
is only suffering and no joy at all ? 

Benjamin. One can feel unalloyed joy within oneself in spite 
of suffering. Job is the ideal of our race. Has not Solomon said 
that God can be our friend and we can be His playmates? When 
we undertake our God'given task and accept God’s plan, we are 
His playmates. God’s way is the way of persuasion — not 
coercion. Sometimes I feel that 1 should allow the murderer to 
idll me so that he may be released from his passions and I may 
know my immortal nature. This is how I understand the sixth 
commandment: "Thou shalt not kill." If we are all God’s 
children, and moral victory is the goal of life, then certainly 
hell and sin have been created to give man the joy of victory. Have 
not our wise men said that if you go to Heaven you will find God 
there, and if you go to hell you will find Him there, too^ Miriam, 
the wisdom of our Prophets is deep and profound. 

Orpiw (/row; outside) Miriam, lovely thin^ from the shop 
Miriam. Here come Orpha and Amos 
Orpka and Amos enter mth the provisions. 

Amos. It is a beautiful country, Benjamin 
Miriam. I never thought 3fon would be back so soon. 

Orpha {goes to Susanna). How nice to see you brighter. Have 
you taken the pill? 

Susanna. Yes I am feeling much better. 

Orpha and Minam begin to open the packets of rice, pulses 
spices, etc. 
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Miriam. Rebekah, Sarah, come and see the fun 

Orpha. Anna, Judith, come quickly or we will cat everything. 

Rebehah and Sarah enter from one side, and Anna and Judith 
from the other. 

Anna. Is it another storm? 

They all laugh. 

Orpha. The delidous sweets of this beautiful country! {pyes 
one to each and they all eat. To 3Iifiam) This is for Chihon. 
Keep it for him. (to Rebehah) This is for Job. 

Rebekah. We never thought yesterday morning that we would 
be able to eat again 1 ^ 

Sarah. I am going to cook some nice dishes to-night with the 
spices. 

Anna. These sweets are very fine. Orpha. 

Judith. Susanna, here is something for you from the garden, 
(gives SHsanna a bunch of flowers) 

Susanna. Thank yon, Judith. Orpha, keep some sweets for 
Daniel, Tobit and David. Oh. I feel so well. Miriam, let me sit 
M. (^finaw files uf the pillows, leaning on which Susanna sits. 
To Anna) You are working so hard, and I am lying idle here. 

Anna. Never mind. Your turn will come. Come, Judith, 
let us finish ooc work in the garden. 

Anna and Judith go to the garden. 

Orpha. Let me pack all these things* (SAc hegi'ns to pack the 
provisions.) Raisins. Benjamin, raisins ! 

Benjamin Splendid! We shall have raisin-juice for our Cup 
of Blessing. 

Amos. Come, Orpha. 

Orpha and Amos take the protrisions and go. 

Rebekah. The fishermen have given us a big fish, Susanna. 
We are cooking it specially for you. 

Susanna (pause). Please do not mind. Rebekah, if I do not 
take fish. After what I have suffered, I cannot bear to be the 
cause of suffering. Benjamin has also just mentioned the sixth 
commandment: " Thou shalt not kill." 

Sarah. Do not be silly, Susanna. Fishes cannot feel. 

Benjasun. Susanna, I agree with you. Sarah, after struggling 
for my life yesterday, I fed that 1 cannot take life. It is not 
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whether the fishes can feel or not. It is what God intends us to 
eat. In the verj’ first chapter of our Holy Book God says that He 
has made man in His own imzge and that He has provided all 
creatures with green herbs and fruits. His creation is always 
good. It is we who make it bad. 

Sarah. I see. We must follow the Scriptures. We are so few 
in this new land 1 

Rebekah. Yes, it will be good for us if we follow the wisdom 
of our prophets and eat according to their teachings. 

Benjamin. The Prophet Isaiah says that killing an ox is as bad 
as killing a man. 

(pause) 

Rebekah. We will discuss'the matter together this evening. 
Let us go to the kitchen, Sarah. 

Rebekah and Sarah go. 

Miria-m (looks foulards the entrance). Here they come— 
Chilion and Job. 

Chilion and Job enter and come to Susanna. 

Chilion. It is nice to see you sitting up, Susanna. Good 
news, Miriam. Listen to Job. 

Job (<t> Benjamin). Benjamin, the Headman is willing to give us 
land, free of rent, for five years. Alter that we shall have to pay 
a small rent to the Village Communi^. He says that there is 
great scope for an oil-pressing industry in this part of the country, 
side by side with the cultivation of land. 

Benjamin. That is splendid! We will follow our old land 
system which has been destroyed by the conquerors of the Holy 
Land. The land will belong to os all, and will be shared by each 
family according to its needs. It will be graded, and distributed 
fairly. Every ten years it will be redistnbuted. 

Chilion. The Headman says that he will introduce us to the 
members of the Village Comrauni^. The Jlerchant is very useful. 
He has travelled a lot and knows some Hebrew. He was a good 
interpreter. He says Konkon has a flourishing trade with many 
countries 

Job. We can use the merchant as a link with our homeland. 
We must have our Holy Book from there. In the meantime what 
can we do, Benjamin? 

Benjamin (#)aMse). We are all asmnion sufferers to-day. I 
feel I should be frank with you all. Let me tell you a secret I 
have some knowledge of the Kabbalah, the Hidden Teachings of 
the Prophets. The priests and the Rabbis do not speak about them 
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lest the people trifle with them. I am going to share this wisdom 
with you. 

Susanna. You have kept it secret from me. Benjamin I 

Benjamin [humorously). Wisdom is greater than the wife, my 
dear, [seriously) The secret knowledge is about man’s nature and 
his destiny, Man has something in him which never d^, but 
assumes forms time after time. God is without name and form, 
and yet he has become the whole universe. Man can know God 
and be free. There is one universal life. One who knows it 
knows the brotherhood of all creatures. Each letter of our 
alphabet has a sacred meaning. By repeating it rightly man may 
make his life divine, and work for the good of all beings. 

Job. I would like to know more about it, Benjamin. 

Enter Daniel, Tobit and David, looking sad. 

JiliRiAM. You have come at last! It must have been lovely on 
the sea-shore. 

Daniel. Tohit and David go to Susanna. 

Susanna. What b the matter? Why are you so quiet, Daniel? 

Daniel. Sad news, Susanna. 

Tobit. Very sad indeed, Benjamin. 

Benjamin. What b it? ' 

David. We have found Jacob’s body. 

AU remain quiet. 

Mieiam. Poor Jacob* What a friend we have lost! 

Chilion. How did you find him? 

Tobit. The waves brought him to the shore, and some fisher- 
men gathered round him. 

Benjamin. What have you done with the body? 

D.'^NiEL. We have buried it on the shore. 

Benjamin [pause). May glory be to the Lord! It is an hour 
of sorrow. Let us all be ti^ether. Miriam, Chilion, call every- 
one, and tell them the sad news. 

Ifinam goes to ike house, and Chilton to the garden. 

Daniel. It b unbearable to see the suffering of our race, 
Benjamin. A chosen race, indeed! 

Tobit. I feel Lke going back home and kfliing every Greek I 
come across, whatever may be the consequences. 

Benjamin. Patience, Tobit, patience! Let sorrow teach os 
pah’ence. 
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Rebekah. Sarah, Orpka and Amos enter with Miriam from one 
side. 

David. Beniamin, we should do something in memory of 
Jacob, 

Anna and Judith enter with Cktiion from the other side. 
Benjasiin. In this hour of sorrow, the men and women of Israel 
are together in this new land, ipause) Let as pray. Let suffering 
make men and women one, and let not women be separated from 
men. Let us utter the name of the Lord together. 

All. Hear, 0 Israel, the Lord our God is one Lord. 

Benjamin. The Lord gave and the Lord has taken away, 
blessed be the name of the 1-ord, O Lord, look after Jacob and 
all our companions who are no more. 

All. 0 Lord, look after Jacob and a!! our companions who are 
no more. 

Susanna. Poor Jacobi (f»JMse) Lookl Our sadness b making 
the whole atmosphere dark. A big cloud has suddenly covered 
the sun. It seems a storm b coming. 

Benjamin. It is a tropical country. Do not be afraid. We 
shall become used to it. * 

Miriam. It is becoming so unusually dark, mother. ChQion, 
come to me. (ChiJion comes to Miriam.) 

Orpha. Oh. Amos. I am frightened. (Amos comes to her.) I 
have never seen such darkness in day*time. 

Rebekak. As though it h night! 

Judith. Strange I But it b a calm and courage-giving 
darkness! 

Anna. Daniel, Daniel, a large patch of light in front of us at a 
distance ! 

All look towards the light. 

Sarah. How glorious, how peaceful! 

MmiAJt. Mother, mother, the light seems to be taking form! 
Orpha. A figure — with loving and kind eyes, full of light! 
Susanna. The Guardian of our race* He b going to speak 
Voice OF Elijah Children of Israel' I am Elijah, your friend, 
the sharer of your happiness and sorrow. Do not forget your 
dts^ny in Viwir oi trial. Way ywat suRering save mahkindl 
May all the pains of the world come to you and may the world be 
saved! Your destiny b to bear patiently the birth-pangs of the 
Messiah and prepare the world for Him. When He shall come 
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there will be no more oppression or sorrow. By the absence of aU 
oppressions -wjU the Messiah be known. Until he comes, ba2d 
Jerusalem wherever you go. Where there is a single Israelite m 
any part of the world, there is Jerusalem. Build that Jpusal^ 
in which no one is a stranger, no form of life is foreign; in whreh 
the lion and the lamb live together, and the serpent plays with the • 
babe; in width all arms ate l^ten into ploughshares and the 
world becomes the Holy Mountain, full of the Glory of the Lord. 
O Israelite woman, aspire to be a prophetess, or long to be the 
mother of the Messiah. 0 Israelite man, aspire to be a prophet, 
or long to be the father of the Messiah. Do not seek possession or 
power, and the world is yours. Hosanna! Hosanna II 

All (softly). Hear, O Israel, the Lord our God is one Lord. 

The itt'siort of Elijah disappears. There is normal lighl. All 
their eyes, astonished. 

Susanna. Did we all dream? Or was it real? 

. Benjamin. It is a glorious day lor us. Rebekah and Sarah, 
go at once and bring the Cop of Blessing. 

Hebekah and Sarah go to the kitchen. 

Benjamin. To-day we are only fourteen men and women in 
this new*land. our new Jerusalem. A day wQI come when we sh^ 
be ten thousand and more. May we increase in peace to pave the 
way for the Messiah 1 

Kebekah. followed by Sarah, comes in with the earthen Cup of 
Blessing and puts it in the middle. All close their eyes and remain 
silent. 

Benjamin (after a pause). The Lord our God is one Lord. 

They open their eyes. Sarah takes the cup to all. Each takes 
a sip from the cup, • 

Susanna. May ,the kiss of peace make all of us loving and 
hamaless! 

They all kiss one another and remain silent. 

Benjamin. One God! One worldl — And we are all Gods 
children ! May all the sufferings of the world come to us, and may 
the world be saved ! 

Chiuon. We have something to die for! 

Miriam. We have something to live fori 
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The middle of {he first eenlury A.D. An open space at the foot 
of a mount in Kalamini near Madras. At the back are tall bushes 
and small trees through which a path leads to the peak. The mount 
is concealed from victo by the trees and bushes. A crowd of people 
have gathered in the open space on either side of the path. They 
are waiting for Apostle Thomas, who is to preach a sermon. Some 
are res^jK^, some are loitering. A woman, attractively dressed, is 
standing m a corner, aloof from the crowd. She is chewing a 
preparation of pan-leaf, betel-nut and lime, and her lips are 
coloured red. In the front are seated Appar and his wife. Andal. 
PtUai enters. 

PzliAi. Lovely afternoon. Appar. Hal Both of you to hear 
the western Brahmin! What fun! 

Appar. We belong to neither party. We live our own lives. 
Let them quarrel and fight among themselves. We remain aloof 

PiLtAi. Some of the things the western Brahmins say are good. 
Appar. But I do not like to put any label on myself. Common- 
sense, which we all have, is enough for me. 

Andal. We should hear both sides, Pillai. The western 
Brahmins seem to be better to me. They are gentlemen. They 
touch us, sit near us, and eat with us. But the priests of our 
homeland! — oh, they will never come near us. although they speak 
beautiful things about God from a distance. I wish to see a good 
Brahmin of our OAvn from the north. 

Appar. \Vho are these western Brahmins, PilJai? 

PiLiAI. They come from the other side of the ocean. The 
rumour is that God came down to them as a man. He gathered 
all the poor people round him. and tried to make them free from 
a powerful foreign king and from their own nch people. He taught 
them to be honest and not to mix vnth the affairs of the rich. He 
taught them simple prayers to God. and love for all creatures. He 
asked them not to go to the temples or to pay tribute to the priests. 
Then the priests, the rich people and the governor conspired 
against him. nailed him on a cross and killed him. But such was 
the power of the man that he suddenly came back to life, and 
asked his followers to go all round the world to preach his teach- 
ings. Sometimes he is in heawn, sometimes on the earth alwavs 
inspiring his people. ’ ^ 
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Andal. Oh. PiUai, do not* listen to these stories. Gc^ has no 
need to come down heaven. He is powerful enough to do 
what he likes from there. 

Appar. Once I heard a similar sDly stoty about God from a 
Brahmin of our countf}’. who came from the north. He 'vp nicer 
than the priests. He allowed us to go a little nearer to him. 

■ PiLLAi. The western Brahmins say that God came_ down 
because He loves us. He has taken aw’ay onr sins by djang m 
the cross. If we belie%’e and low Him. we are immediately savro. 
Kow listen to the story. Brahmin Thomas saw the vision of ^ 
Master. Jishn, who is God and man in one, and Jisbu ordered him 
to come to us to preach. So he hired himself to a‘ merchant and 
came to Malabar. It is said that he earned much wealth by carpen- 
try and gave away everything to the poor. Then he be^n to 
preach and converted a King in Malabar. Now he, with his 
followers, is in Madras to create all these troubles with the local 
priests. He is a wonderful— 

The ringing oj a bell from a dislanee is hea^d. 

Appar. The priests are coming. Let us move ten cubits from 
the path on both sides. 

All begin to move from the fath. The ringing is heard again. 

Andal. It is going to be a tough fight, it appears. 

PiUAi. But the foreign Brahmins do not fight. They just go 
on doing their own work, whatev'er may happen to them. 

Appar. A queer Jot of people! 

A finest, ringing the bell, enters. Four fifiests vritk svords in 
hand come behind him. All the people on both sides of the path 
stand ufi at a distance to show them respect. 

First Priest. Be careful of your shadows. If they touch us 
you will lose your children and wealth. 

Secojtd Priest. Unclean fools, why are you here? [The 
people tend to' move away in fright.) 

Third Priest. To hear that nast}' Thomas? 

Fourth Priest. Tell him, if he ctnnes to the peak — (jAotrs his 
sword) we will teach him a lesson. 

Fifth Priest. IVe will also teach you a lesson if you follow 
him (firandishes his steord) 

PiUai, Appar and Andal remain slanrfing ^uielly. The crowd 
shouts: " U’e belong to you. We belong to you." The priests 
depart. The people remain silent for a while- 

Artjal. But why is he so eager to go to th^ peak of the mount 
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which belongs to our priests? We ourselves do not go there. 

PiLLAi. He says that the earth belongs to God and all creatures 
of God, and no one should hold any part of the earth for himself. 

Akdal. Do they know, Pillai, that the priests have gone to the 
peak, with swords in hand? 

PiiXAi. Perhaps not. But they do not mind at all, Andal. 
One of them from Malabar told me the other day that he felt Jishu 
in him and did not care a straw for his body. 

Appar {looks at a narrow path leading to the open space). Who 
are these people coming to us? 

Andal. Look, Pillai, there they come. 

PlLiAi. How calmly, quietly and confidently they walkl 

Appar. I do not understand these silly people risking their lives 
for nothing. 

Andal, Hushl they come. 

Enter Addai. Thomas’s disciple, with a cross in his hand, followed 
by Lysia, Thomas's sister, and Apostle Thomas, They look round 
cheerfully, with great affection. Andal and Pillai are charmed. 
Appar looks at Thomas with wonder and suspicion. Thomas, Lysia 
and Addai begin to greet the people by touching their shoulders 
and saying: " May Jesus bless you.” Thomas comes near the 
woman standing aloof from the crowd, and extends his arms to 
greet her. 

The Woman {moving away from him). Priests never do this. 
It will harm my children. Do not come near me, sir. 1 am not 
touched even by those whom the priests do not touch 

Thomas (foofes calmly at her). You are my daughter, I am 
your father and God looks after you, youP children and me. 
Come 

The woman, fascinated, cowics forward. Thomas blesses her by 
touching her head and making the sign of the cross over her heart. 
The woman kneels down. 

The Woman. Never has a roan treated me with such affection 
and respect ! Father, teach me 

Thomas. Love Jesus, who is God, the Son of God and the son 

of man three in one and one in three. Addai (Addai 

hands over ike cross to ike woman, who kisses it.) 

Lysia (comes to the woman and holds her hands). You belong 
to Jesus, my daughter, like m3rself. We have no caste, no race. 

Pi tt A T (goes to Addai). Just to give you a warning. The 
priests with swords have gone to the peak. 
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Addai {goes to Thomas). JIaster, thp priests are on the peak 
of the mount with swords in hand. (Thomas remains quiet.) 

Lysia. Witii s^vorcls? Can they be so brutal and mean? 

Thomas. Do not be harsh to the people, my sister, (pause) 
They arc perhaps giving me the opportunity to atone 

Lysia. Wliat do you mean? 

TiiojtAS. To atone for my betrayal at Gcthsemane. How 
pained I felt when our I.ord was left alone and «c fled to sa\‘e oar- 
selves as faithless cowards. To^lay I must do the will of God, 
come what may. 

Aodai. The Community' in Malabar is just in the making- 
Only a few people in Madras have so far accepted our Lord. The 
future of our faith depends entirely on you, my Master. Please do 
not take suCh an extreme step in this formative period of our work 
in this countrj'. 

Thomas. Have faith in the Lord, my son. It is Jesus's work. 
He will look after it. VMicn our Lord was going to Bethany ft> 
raise Lazarus, some of us hesitated to follow him, out of fear. God 
gave me the courage to say to them. " Let us go tliat we may die 
with him.'_' But I failed In Gethecmane, and I, the doubting 
Thomas, did not believe in hU rising from the tomb. I could not 
believe my eyes when he appeared before us, but our everdiving 
Lord came and touched me! (pause) My Lord I My Godl Ves. 
you touched mcl To-day is my day of atonement. 

Lysia. Is it wise, brother, to seek martjTdom without necessity, 
when God s work can be done in other waj"S? 

Thomas. Lj'sia, Lysia. do you not see the great issue insclved? 
The earth is God's; and men and women, as children of God, must 
have perfect freedom to move freely and speak freely in everj' part 
of the world. See how the beanttful earth of God has been con- 
verted to the pleasure garden of Satan by designing people holding 
land to themselves. Our Lord laid down his life to redress the 
wrongs of society. He came to establish the kingdom of God fiRt 
in the Holy Land and then throughout the world. They thought 
they had killed him. They did not know' that he is the source of 
all lives. How can we, his children, at idle? 

Addai. My Master. I am confused. You told me the other 
day that the Lonl came to establish the kingdom of God within 
us I Is not the inner life our main concern? 

Thomas. He came to establish the kingdom of God both within 
and outside. I was in the thick of the great battle, Addai. 
although it took me a long time to realise the plan and purpose of 
our Lord. His heart bled with sorrow and indignation when in his 
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boyhood he saw around him thousands of his kith and kin cruci- 
fied by the Romans. He felt so sony for the plight of the priests 
who had no knowledge of the message of the Prophets. He inspired 
the common people to accept the teachings of the Prophets, and 
to be courageous, painstaking and humble. When he entered 
Jerusalem with thousands of common people, the Romans and the 
priests became frightened, and we thought the battle was won. 
How boldly he denied Casar’s godhood, saying, “ Render unto 
Cresar what is Oesar’s, and unto God what is God’s! " How fear- 
lessly he exposed the idle rich, saying, “ Even if a camel can pass 
through the eye of the needle, the rich cannot enter into the ling- 
dom of Heaven." How courageously he preached a simple faith 
of prayer, love and service, and with a cord in his hand drove the 
money-lenders out of the place of worship ! No one could venture 
to face him when he freed the animals kept for sacrifice. How he 
scattered the money kept for paying the priests and buying the 
animals! What a challenge it was to the priests as well as the 
secular power! The story is well-known bow Pilate and the 
priests combined to crucify him. Oh. those fateful days ' Addai, 
the follower of Jesus has no time for ease and comfort, until the 
Kingdom of God is established within and without. 

PlLLAi [cotnes to Thomas). Sir, w'e have gathered here to hear 
something from you about your faith. 

Thomas. May God bless you! {to Addai) Will you speak to 
the people first, Addai? 

Addai. I am a novice. Master. What can I say? 

Thomas. May Jesus speak through your mouth! Speak from 
your heart. Never bother about language. 

Addai. Sisters and brothers! {The crowd gathers round Addat. 
Lysia and Thomas. The woman stands near with the cross in her 
hand.) Sisters and brothers! I am saying a few words to you on 
Lord Jesus Christ, the only Son of God who 

Appar {comes forward) God is certainly not like a man, to 
have sons and daughters. 

Lysia {to Addai). Do not take any notice, Addai. go on. 

Andad. Keep quiet, Appat. Do not disturb people 

Addai The only Son of God who Mcrificed himself on the 

cross for suffering humanity. He loved children, the fallen people 
and the outcasts. He said that the Kingdom of God is within each 
one of us 

Appar. What about a thief, a burglar or a murderer? 

AndaL. I am ashamed of you. Appar. Shut up. 
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Addak The Kingdom of God is within each one of us, be 

he a thief, a burglar or a murdcnr. It shines in the face of some; 
it is concealed in the hearts of others. We all are the same in 
spirit. We appeal to every thief, every burglar, every murderer 
to believe in his o%vn goodness and to express his true nature. We 
do not believe in coercion or punishment. Lord Jesus asks os to 
love one another. -W’e remain sinners so long as we have not 
accepted him. To Jesus all ate one. Love God and His only 
Son, Jesus Chriat, and love one another. Amen! {looks at Thomas) 

Thomas. Fine indecdl May our Lord bless you! (to Lysta) 
Lj-sia, you must say something now. Women have as much right 
to speak about God as men have. Come along. We do not follow 
the ways of the priests. 

Lysia. My sons and daughters, enter into your own hearts, and 
commune with Lord Jesus there. The heart is his temple. You 
need not build a temple as the priests do. When we forget the ■ 
temple of the heart, we build a temple only to pamper ourselves 
—out of vanity. My sons and daughters, be free, feel free. If 
you feel free, you will conquer all your oppressors, howes'cr mighty 
they may be. Love men. Love anting. Love all creatures. 
Lord Jesus once said of a dead dog, " Pearls are not equal to the 
whiteness of his teeth.” Po not do harm to any creature. Seek 
the truth within yourself. '* Let not him who seeks cease until he 
finds. When he finds he shall be jq>'fully astonished. Astonished 
he shah reach the Kingdom, and baxnng reached the Kingdom, he 
shall rest.” Amen! 

PnXAi (to Appar). How cbamiing! The priests never told us 
things like this, 

Appar. Do not be deceived, Pfllai. These ideas do not pay in 
the world. She tells us not to harm animals. Are we to giv’e up 
the eating of fish and meat? Queer ideas! Come, Andal, let us go 
home. 

ANmAL. Hold your tongue. 1 am not going home whhoot 
hearing the great man. 

Lysia (lo Thomas). Now it is your turn, brother. The people 
have come to hear you. 

Addai takes the cross prom the woman and stands near Thomas. 

Thomas. Children of God! (All look at Thomas.) Perhaps it 
is my last message (Lysia, Addai and the woman dose their eyes 
to pray), and I wish to deliver it to you with love and blessing. 

” The Kingdom of Heaven is within you, and whoever shall know 
himself shall find it. Strive therefore to know yoorselves, and ye 
shall be aware that ye are the sons of the Father: ve shall know 
that ye are in the City of God and ye are the City’.” You oppressed, 
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downtrodden people, build up a city within you over which Jesus 
w3l reign, giving you happiness, freedom and love. Then you 
will be able to build a city outside, which no oppressor wDl be able 
10 take away from you. Children of God, see Jesus in every- 
thing. Let parents see Jesus in their children: husbands in their 
wives: wives in their husbands; friends in their friends; men and 
women is one another and in animals. This world will then be 
the Kingdom of God. Do not think it is impossible. After the 
passing away of our Lord, we, his disciples, built such a Kingdom 
of God by pooling alT our resources. Each of us took from the 
common pool according to his needs. There was plenty for all. 
Let all people in the world foUow us. and the world will be Heaven. 
Children of God, be peace-makers, and give up the fear of death. 
If you can learn the art of dying smilingly for a good cause, not 
merely shall you be free but you will transform your so-called 
enemies. Listen to the words oi Lord Jesus. No one who hearkens 
1o His words shall see death. Amen 1 {AU keep quiet for a whxleA 

Andal. Appar, how I would like to be a follower of this great 
man Irom now ! 

Appar. Do not be foolish. 

Akdal. I tell you, Appar. I have never heard such a speech in 
my life. To follow him I am ready to give you up, and to give up 
even my chUdren. Oh, I am really moved I 

Appar. Andal, do not be ^y. (pause) Oh, what will happen 
to me! This lunatic is going to break up my home, (holds the 
hands of Andal) Follow him after the harvest-time is over. I 
will find another woman then 

Andal. Let me think 

PiLLAt. Be quiet, Appar. 

Lysia (io all). We never compel anyone to follow us. Accept 
ns if you feel that what we say k good. 

All are quiet, 

Thomas. It is time now. I must climb the mount and go to 
the peak. Addai, look after my children in Madras and Malabar. 
Lysia, look after my daughters in the Community. 

The Woman. My Master, Master, do not leave me, do not 
leave me. 

Thomas. Do not obstruct God’s work, my daughter. 

The Woman. How am I to live? Those who do not touch me 
during the day, come to buy my body at night. That has been 
my means of livelihood. I do not know who the fathers of my 
children are. 
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acceptance of tliis truth will enawt alJ ^ 
side, without cjcdosis-eness or comn^fJ! flourish, side by 

mentally common scheme of life for m pursue a ftmda- 

of mankind. *“* spjntuaJ and secular liberation 


,md S deSnr^'^l '■> 

the mystic! aod prophets J the seotld^'The'nJ^S'^^ through 
should be free to follow and interoret different lands 

spiritual traditions, the iires and . 

prophets. Each great prophet has eoverS^e ent£^' “T? 
espenence and built, among a particuKr .4- *^»oge of human 

latmu, . spiritual muty a"s world’s pope- 

which all sections can build a world unirv t,-;*!, nullenmum m 
unique features. ^ 'ntOout damaging their 


AH. Faiths are true and able to lead their f«Ji 
realisation of the Reality. So, instead of the (to« *° *°^^*^ *o the 
artificial conversion of people from one Faith to annik 
be a relationship of mutual respect, tolerance and should 

the followers of different Faiths. In exny country- fujong 

advanced familv svstem in R^kicu , ^ should have 


the loliowers oi uuicrcui xuims. in ever>- coantrx- «-2 iT ^ 

a spiritually adTaueed lamily system iu whiat each membS”"!?!, '"J 
bound by the same bes ot kmsh.p. can enjoy eomptoe^,2^°'^ . 

le any of the evistm^ Fairhc^ freedom r 


a 

bound by the same ls..u, .s. -^u.,s,p, enjoy complete i 
conscience to pursue any of the existmg Faiths of the world 
The dualistic, qualified m^tic and monisbc e.vnerf,.^.,.., ' 
r^rnini! the relation of Soul, Mature and ReaLty, ^ 
tS traditions of aU Faiths. The co-relation ^d “ ***^ 

Mti experiences unify aU Faith, in sp.t? of 
nres border to unfold their spiritual nature 
bf ftS to assimilate and cultivate, according to 

of these great expenenees. . ns 


' The intellectual, emotional} volitional and creative disciplines 
are the common features of all Faiths. They sublimate and spirit- 
ualise the herd-instinct and the instincts of self-prescr\’ation, sex 
and will'topower, which create complications in men’s private and 
■public relationships. These instincts* when linked with a spiritual 
purpose, make life spontaneous and creative, and thus the inner 
and outer life is integrated into a harmonious whole. Through 
universal friendliness, universal compassion, universal gladness 
(absence of jealousy), and complete indifference to the desirable and 
undesirable consequences of following Truth, these disciplines enable 
men to experience emancipation within, and fellowship in external 
relationships. Through reason, Jove, introspection and creative 
activity, human consciousness is liberated from internal conflicts 
and conventional social influences. Bereft of the false claims and 
demands of the ego, pure consciousness realises itself in all and all 
in itself, and thereby the spiritual and secular needs of one become 
identified with the spiritual and secular neerls of alJ. 

n 

The Reality is the common life underlying all forms of life. 
Modem biology, through the study of the common instincts and 
longings of aU creatures, proves the oneness of all forms of life. 
Modern psychologj*, through the study of the different layers of the 
mind, is about to touch an impersonal and universal essence in the 
depth of the Unconscious. The intensificntion of the universal ex- 
perience of the ohierver, witness and judge within each mind will 
culminate in the realisation of the supra-mental free Spirit. The 
deepening of the idea of the Inflnite, as presupposed m the normal 
experience of a point of time or o point of space, will lead us to 
the HeaUty along a scientific line. 

The Reality is the essence of the Mind, and the essence of what 
we call lilattcr. Although supni-mental nnd supra-matenal, it can 
be discovered and felt within the Mind and within Matter. Idealism 
and Materialism in this sense can be complementary, nnd ran help 
man in making a more nnd more approximate approach to the Reality. 
Dialectical Materialism, presenting matter ns the objective ultimate 
source of all things, can be spinliialised. and is ns valid ns Idealisin’, 
professing the concept ol the .\bsolijtc. In order to clinch human 
culture. Idealism and Mnlcn.ilism should be nilnwcd to grow freely 
ns two independent presentations of the neahly. 

The Reality is Triith-UcrtUtj Goodness Ahv>liitr, and hence the 
subject-matter of science, nesthclies and sthirs. 

The dispassionate study oT the Reality tlirough obsersalion, ex- 
periment and m.ithemalieni re.asoning can ultimately make the con- 
sciousness of the scientist the purr witness of the entire worhl-prorcss, 
nnd thus the soienlifie attitude, by eliminating nil conditions from 
the Mind nnd from Nature, can lend the srientitt to the ecstasy of 
realisation of tlie Reality in its uncotMlitionesl nsjieet. 
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Thomas. Never mind, my daughter. Tesus sees oar intent!OJ^» 
not our actions. ' o j 

The Woman. How am I to keep my chfldren? 

Do not think of^the morrow, my daughter, (maies 
the Sign of the cross over her heart) Jesus will look after theia- 

The Woman. I never knew that a man could be to a woman 
what you have been to me, my Father, ^\'hat is this mj-sterious 
thing compelling me to feel as though I have been yoois to 
etermty? ® '' 

Thomas. Never fear. You are my disciple, (blesses her by 
touching her head. To Lysia) Lysia, look after my daughter and 
my grandchildren. -r / i > / o 

The Woman. ^ You came like lightning to transform my life. 
now like lightning you are going away! {peeps) 

Lysia. Come, my daughter, let us pray. (She and the aomdit 
kneel do^ to pr^.) Our Father who art io Heaven. hsSov^ed 
oe iny Name. Thy Kingdom come to the murderersl 

so that I may be worthy of you* 
{1 homas blesses him by touching his head and Addai kneels doie» 

|o Ofay.) Holy lifary. Mother of Jesus and of the unl^'erse, 

haUowedbeThy Name! Forgive the murderers! 

Thosias (looks at the erood). May all people love one another 
and seek peace! r r r 

Thomas, taking the cross from Addai, walks steadily along the 
path and disappears behind the trees and bushes. 

Appar. a fanatic! 

PitXAi. A saint! 
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A SOCIO-SPIRITUAL 
CHARTER OF MANKIND 


DEFINING THE SPmiTUAI. AND SECULAR ASPIRATIONS 
OF THE MODERN AGE. AND DECLARING THE 
FUNDAMENTAL DUTIES AND RIGHTS OF THE MEN 
AND WOMEN OF ALL TRIBES. RACES AND NATIONS 
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Etliii-i, throui»{i sclf-ubncgation, destroy? Identilv nntl leads men 
to the common life undcrlyint; all forms of life. Its role is to e.vpedite 
the process by means of which rnatikind can become spiritually an 
materially liberated. A ^'uod action is a positis’c contribution n 
the fulfilment of men’s spiritual and secular destiny. 

The true artist feels intensely within himself the ^arious aspects 
of the Reality, and recognises men and things as mirrors of the On^ 
Urged by an inner necil. he transmits his feelings to the people aroana 
him by means of his unique technique based on right harmony, ri? 
jiroportion and right rhythm. IVuc art creates the intense feclmg 
of the Reality in Nature and all forms of life and, by evoking 
experience of supreme oneness, stimulates nil to do noble deeds » 
the social and spiritual liberation of mankind. 


nr 


The spiritual foundation of a World Community can he 
stimulating the idea of universal brotherhood which implies tne 
realisation of ‘ouRelves in all and all in ourselves’, and by propngahn,. 
the universal ethical principles : 

(1) K-cll-bciiis of one .is the weil-beinL' ot oil, end the 
being of all is the well-being of one. 

his need according to hb capacity to each according 


On the basis ot spiritual brotherhood a condition of peace 
be created by establishing a planned economy for the whole world. 
Itiis impbes the socialisation of lands, mines, industries, finances- 
etc. in each country since profit motive, comhetition artd pnva« 
enterprise, stimulating baser instincts, destroy peace in economy 
pursuits. Each country, so orgauiseci, con become a suitable coro- 
ponent of the world economic system by initiating a simplified fof 
of finance and international trade, and by introducing o co-operati'C 
form of production and distribution under democratic control. 

In conformity mth universal brotherhood a political federation 
of mankind should be established on the basis of the political free- 
dom of all tribes, races and nations. Provided there is, in Ueu 
interference from stronger nations, unselfish and construetiie help 
from a World Organisation, each tribe, race or nation is capable o 
governing itself in its oivn way, in spite of any possible Jack of 
literacy and low standard of Using. Every system of royalty, 
aristocracy attached to it, is against universal brotherhood since » 
creates false status and division in society. There is, therefore, fhc 
supreme spiritual need of a republican form of government, based 
on non-exploitation and equal opportunity, in every countiy- 

In conformity with unhersal brotherhood a cuitural federation 
of mankind should be established on the basis of the cultural free- 
dom of all tribes, races and nations so that there mnv not be any 
scope for the imjiosition of the language, manners and customs of 



OHO proHp ttHHtlivr. Tlirowgli Ineiidly contact ninl mutual yuc 
and take, n composite ami liarniontsc<i \VorJd'CiiUure sliotild be de- 
vcIo|)cd uliich, nith di\rrsifi«| tnbul, racial and riationid forms, will 
be inlcruatumul and uiusetsal in content. 

IV 

Cotisciriicc, the \oice of Truth, can manifest only in u pure mind 
which can feel the common life underlying all forms of life. Such 
a conscience is never the proilnct of Eocint inlluenees, and, by defining 
the jiriiiciples of equity, it sets limits lo the freedom of the aggressise 
ego. TJiere should he al>soIutc freetlom of conscience in the realm 
of^ Faith, and complete individual freedom in pursuing philosophy, 
science and art. Hut political and economic relations, ami the apph- 
e.ilion of science should ho based on equity whicli engenders fellow- 
ship, self-denial and co-opcmtion, and not on a false individual 
freedom which leads to exploitation of the weak hy the strong. No 
society based on equity can afford to emphasise freedom for wrong 
purjKises. I’onor-politics in international affairs, party polities in 
home affairs, free professions and priiate enterjirise are unspiritual 
IV8 they are against real democracy and bTotberhowl. 

Tlie new society, in which free conscience c.iii successfully func- 
tion, demands; (1) the church os a free associntion of spirituftlly- 
minded people, without state interference; pi) the state not as nn 
instrument of the governing class but as an institution for adminis- 
tering affairs in a classless society; (3) prrsonnl property for pro- 
moting happiness and moral perfection, instead of pnmte property 
for exploiting others; and ft) the family without possessis-eness and 
without economic bondage. On the basis of spirituid oneness »n 
economic democracy in which there is no class distinction, and a 
political democracy in which there arc parties uphohiing different views 
on culture anil odmimstration within a classics^, economic system. 
ha\e to be es'ohcd. The pnnciple of complete individual freedom in 
pursuing Faith, Philosophy, Science and Art, and the principle of 
co-operation in political and economic relations, should govern the 
new order of society. 

The free spirit in man demands, on the basis of a new ethics, 
free personal relationships m those affairs in which the interests of 
society arc not directly involved. Men and women should be free 
to establish such personal relationships through natural affection and 
spiritual affinity. The morital relationslup should be established 
nbsoiutely on one’s own choice and initiative, on the basis of a spiritual 
understanding and a sense of obligation to the race. A spiritual 
society will strengthen the moral foundations of family life by guaran- 
teeing the complete economic freedom of women and adi'ocating the 
easiest form of divorce, should there be the loss of spiritual affinity, 
or any real difference between the husband and the wife since a 
mere conventional or legal relation becomes hypocritical and uri 
spiritual when the inner lie is bndeen. 



Kducalioti mcniit lor the nmniffstntion of our spiritUHl nuturc, 
for the intcfTTiifion of the inner life, and for mnkinj' rn efilci’cnt for 
co-operative purjuiils, 'I’lic new rdticaliori should not be dictated by 
the jtrincijilci of n coin{H;titi\c society strufj^lin*; in moral and social 
chaos. Competitive sports, |Mnitioii' in the class, the examination 
system and false ideologies, ns current in the modern srorld, ore 
makinp ctlncntion iinspiritual. An atmosjdicrc of love, frcctlom, 
sympathy and co-operation arc csseatially needed for n spiritual 
education. Ucuihnin{» with the nursery rhymes and cornin'; to the 
most advanced text 'hooks, the main emphasis should he laid on 
the ideals of pea'ce and serxlee Imsesl on the oneness of life. 

V 


All Faiths, professinj; universal l»rothrrhoo<l, imply the universal 
application of mmiual labour (with or without machinery) for pro- 
duction, distribution and transport in order to remove exploitation, 
and suggest the recognition of manual labour as the chief way of 
earning a livelihood with administrative, professional and cultural 
pursuits ns supplementary occupations in the economic system. Until 
this is realised, universal brotherhoo<l demands equal remuneration 
for all forms of skilled, unskillesl and intellectual labour undertaken 
by men and women. ' 

All Faiths decry the mad rush to raise the standard of Ihdng, 
for mere enjoyment, by means of cunning and exploitation. A world 
opinion should be created for a rational and moral standard of Jiving 
in each country according to Its climatic condition and natural re- 
sources. Tlie systematic cultivation of beans, nuts, etc. with the 
help of modern science can solve the protein problem, and so vege- 
tarianism, based on hnrmlcssness, can now be uni\ersal without 
detriment to physical health ond efTieiency. 

The moral consciousness of all races and nations should be 
awakened against the prevailing world-wide system of exploitation 
of man by man, coupled with the exploitation of animals in the 
meat trade, the fur trade, the hunting field, the barn-yard and the 
research laboratories. Equity urges us to create a world opinion for 
humane food, humnue dress, humane sport, humane medicaments and 
humane pursuits by eliminating all avoidable and unnecessary forms 
of cruelty and killing. Spirituality demands a World Co-operative 
Commonwealth in which men, together with domesticated and ivild 
animals, can participate in a system of tolerance and good-will for 
mutual benefit. 

VI 

True spirituality exposes the immoral background of aggressive 
nationalism, ever-threatening imperialism and arrogant racialism. It 
advocates an equitable society in which the rigours of caste or class 
do not bring pain, dishonour and humiliation to the people. 



! True spirituality, upholding the common life underlying all forms 
«! life, propagates the doctrine ol love, peace, nou-rctnliation and 
|noii-siolcnce ns the essence of a spiritunl scheme of life to be main- 
tained by peace-loving people srithoiit militarism. It suggests n 
technique of open and direct action through iiiorul jicrsuasion, 
spiritual appeal, non-participation (in any system of exploitation) and 
conscious suffering for redressing individual, national and inter- 
national Wongs* 

A violent means, csen for a gootl cause, is a gamble ns there 
IS no certainly that the group upholding a righteous cause will be 
stronger tlum its opponents. As we all form the component parts 
of one humanity, the widest course ii to follow the iion-violent tech- 
nique in every situation, so Ihnl with patience and affection the srrong 
racial tendoneiVs within us and within our so-eallcd enemies may 
1^ gradually cffncctl through a moral process, A moral technique 
applied to social struggles for reform, defence, and vindication of 
honour, will liberate women, since they will be able to participate 
on equal terms with men. It is also the only methwl left for the 
speaker nations who r&nnot hope loeomiiete with the stronger powers 
m militurism. Morcoscr, the different strata of mtxlfrn industrialised 
society are so inter-related that, if n well-conccivcd non-participation 
moyemcnl can be l.aunehe<l interimtionally, the modern structure of 
society will collapse like a house of canls and yield place to a moral 
social order. 


VII 

In order to establish a new World Community for the preser- 
vation, practice and diffusion of spiritual culture, it is most desirable 
that all powers be transferred to the people through common consent 
and in a peaceful manner. World Spirituality, therefore, appeals to : 

(1) the emperors, kings, princes and tribal chiefs to abdicate 
voluntarily in favour of the people; 

(«) the aristocracy in every country to relinquish its false status 
and pririlege which create fear, hatred and division, m human society ; 

(3) the industrialists and financiers to give up private profit 
and the manipulation of money so that industry and finance can be 
organised for collective welfare, and so that competition for raw 
materials and markets, which leads to international warfare, can be 
replaced by a world-wide economic commonwealth; 

(4) the landowners in different countries to give up their un- 
just hold over land, so that the horrible exploitation of peasants 
may cease and land be socialised throughout the world; 

(5) the army, the navy, the air-force and the police in every 
country to realise that an atomic war may mean the extinction of 
the human race, and that complete disarmament and non-coercion are 
the only alternatives to save mankind ; 
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THE FAKIR’S LIZARD 

lust decade of the eighth Cfntury A.D. Early evening. The 
of the garden attached to the Fakir’s cottage, in a village 
c*t * • ' ^^f^ala. clad in a sari and jacket, is seated under a tree. 
I <* small piece of coloured cloth. Occasionally she 

ooks anxiously at the cottage close by. Gafur enters and 

gflSM tconderingly at Kamala. seho takes no notice of him. Gafur 
va/As out thoughtfully. In tzro or three seconds he reappears and 
lands before Kamala. Kamala looks at Gafur. 

Gafur. Please do not take me amiss, sUter, for my inquisi* 
ti\cn<^ No Muslim woman can come here alone. This is the 
nile oi the F^r. May I know who you are and why you are here? 
safety, brother. I am a Hindu girl. 

Gafur. Have jtiu met the Holy Fakir? 

I came the door of the cottage ^*03 shut. 

* did not like to disturb him. I have been here for about an hour, 
enjoying the peace of the place. 

Gafur. Are you in trouble? I shall be clad if I can be of any 
help to you. e. 

Kajiala. You know the big fair which U being held on the sea* 
Shore about a mile from here? I came to the fair with my parents 
this morning. Late in the afternoon, while passing through a crowd 
near the temple, I became separated from them. I sought them in 
Win for a long time and then I began to feel frightened. Our 
house is twenty miles away, and I did not know what to do as 
was approaching Suddenly I remembered this cottage 
and thought it would be the safest place for me to pass the night. 
^ the morning I wiU go back home. 1 am not feeling lonely I 
^“ght needle and thread and this piece of cloth at the fair, and 
t am making a bed-sheet for my baby brother. 

Gafur. How did j'ou come to know of this cottage, sister? 

Kajiaua. The Fakir is well known in this district. I came 
With my parents to see him about a month ago. 

Gafur. It is not often that one can see the Fakir. Were you 
able to see him? 

Kamala. Only from a distance. His bright eyes and broad 
forehead charmed us. Absorbed in thought, he was looking at 
the sky. We did not venture to go near him. But the whole 
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place was. full of peace. I remember also, how suddenly a lizard 
came and climbed on to my mother's bddy. People told us not 
even to think of harming any creature in the Fakir’s garden. My 
mother patted the lizard. I gave it some sweets, but it did not 
care for them. 

■ Gafur. It is the Fakir's favourite lizard. He has also a cat. 
People say that the cat and tEe lizard are great friends. The 
Fakir’s peace has made them peaceful. I have only seen the 
lizard once, but I have seen his cat several times, {pause) Never 
mind, sister. I will try to see the Fakir soon, and with his help I 
will make some arrangements for your stay. Unfortunately, my 
own house is about ten miles away, [pause) I am Gafur. Take me 
as your brother. 5Iay I know your name? 

Kamala. My name is Kamala. I am named after a Hindu 
Goddess. 


Gafur. How happy it is that after the turmoil of the invasion 
from Arabia b over, the Hindus and the Muslims of Sind are living 
so peacefully. Many Hindu teachers come to the Fakir to show 
their respect, and the Fakir has great regard for them. All the 
capable Hindus were kept m high positions in Bin Kasim's gos-ero- 
ment, and thej' have kept theu- positions since he was executed 
by the Khalif. UTiat a mean state-intrigue it was to do away 
with an able general, who first conquered Sind, and then estal)* 
Ibhed peace here! 

KM1AL4. .Tlere *'*'■ ''■'m King Diiliir. 

with many Hindu herots. ^ kill«) on the battlefield and the 
Qncen and all the women of the toj-al family hmned themselves 
I have heard the balds songs desctibing the biaveiy of the Oneen 
on the bafUefield and her self-sacnfice for the saie of hononr. 

Gartllt. ConquBt always aeales tem Hl-leeling and confusion. 
If the Queen could have UusM ns, the Mnsluns, and had not taken 
such an extreme step, how nice it would have been I 

Kamala. The poU-t« b stffl a burden on the Hindus and 
keeps them aloof from the Mosluns. * 

Gafur. The Fakir has advfc^ the Governor to rescind it tell- 
ing him that Islam teaches brotherhood, [looks out) 

My friends are commg here. 1 Icit them on the east side of the 
garden. 

Enter Arshad. Rashid and Rahaman. 

Arshad. Hello. Gafur, we are seeking you. are you 

doing here? 

ArsUd. Rashid aad Rahaman foci snjffco., 
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Rashid (jofemgly, in a low voice). %Vhatl Alone whh a young 
woman in the Fakir’s garden! 

Gafur {giving him a mild shp). Do not be frivolous ! I will 
give you a harder one if you arc naughty, (seriously) She is a 
Hmdu girl. She is a sister to me, and to you all. Her name is 
Kamala. She has lost her parents in the crowd at the fair, and 
has come here to the Fakir because her home is many miles away. 
^0 Kamala) Sister, here are my friends. Arshad, Rashid and 
Rahaman. 

Kasiala O’oms her palms). Namastc. 

Arshad. Rashid and Rahaman. Salaam. (Each louckes his 
forehead uilh the tips of his fingers.) 

Rahajian. Can we go to the fair to find her parents? The 
crowd must have become thinner by now. 

Rashid. No, Rahaman. Thousands of people are still there. 
We shall not be able to find them. Let us see the Fakir first. 

Gafur. \Vhat a peaceful place! All can be brothers and sisters 
here. 

Arshad. How nice it would be if all the people in the world 
were Muslims, and the whole world as peaceful as this garden! 

Kamala. How nice it would be if all the people in the world 
were Hindus, and the whole world as peaceful as this garden! 

Gafur. The Fakir saj's that the name does not matter. It is 
the spirit that counts. (All become quiet for a time.) 

Arshad. It is the spirit that counts. If only men understood 
it I 

Rahaman. If the Fakir's lizard and cat can understand, men 
also can. 

Rasiud. The gentle lizard 1 When I came here last time about 
three months ago. how fearlessly it climbed on my body. Its 
beautiful red colour charmed me. 

Arshad. Red colour! One day when I had just finished my 
prayer on the north side of the garden, suddenly I saw it on my 
thigh. It IS beautifully green— as green as the grass yonder! 

Rahaman. Do not talk nonsense I came with my father the 
other day to bring a mOk offering to the Fakir. The cat and the 
lizard were playing together Ihe yellow lizard on the back of 
the white cat looked splendid. 

Gafur. Either all of you are joking, or you are all liars As 
if I had not seen the lizard! It is as white as milk. tVhen I 
saw it I thought how wonderfuUy the lizard expressed the purity 
of this place. 
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liAllANAN. It is bad to tdl a lie in a sacred place, Galnr, 

wwtf ii« ■ ' ''■™ ■' •’''y 

■ i ‘“'5 >■“" “I' All dranken, and Rahaman had 

jaundice at the time of seeing the liranl. (AU arc excited.) 
Gafur. Ask sister. She wilt vcn'fy what I say. 

Kamala 1 am very sorpr, brother. When 1 came here with 
mv parents I saw the Itsard as elearli- and distinctly as I see you 
all It IS blue. It remind^ me of tfie sea near our home. Iftiat 
IS the matter with you all? Why arc you telling lies’ 

the tTl- ’w ■? '""'"e 11" “">1 >'»“ are telling 

the truth I I wall think thnee before I can believe a Hindu. 

Gafuk {III anger). Shut up. Arshad. 

FaKera "rr" 

Eufee the Fakir iriu o fan in hie hand. }!c leears a ioin-clalh. 
He has a short beard but no monstaehe. and his head is shaven. 

Fakir. Here I am. my daughter. Uo all) Peacel Hant kim. 
«;/) Oh, what hratl {/.!« .^rjAad) Oh. what heat I (Jans Cajur) 

S'lltmCiSeT''""’'”"' aarfRaliaLu) U 

ea^!;7nd^iit:ftt"ilMi alaa^ 

i„rs’My bSoS'„''ra„^''' la- =1 Allah 

Gafur. Pardon me. Father, for my sense of indicnation I 
ought not to have asyrted m^. May Allah reform Ifis woridi 
Who am 1? Surrender js Islam. 

Fakir. Yes, my son, suwender is Islam. IVhat is the ouarrel 
about? , ^ 

Kajiaia. About your lizard. Father. 

Fakir. My liza^ is a symM of harmony, and you are quarrel- 
ling about him! Naughty ^Idrenl I must beat you. fs/nA« 
very mildly on the heads o/ Arshad. Rashid and Rahaman 

with the fan; to Kamala\ Did you also jom in the frav mv 
daughter? Why are you with these naughty boys ? Whoareyou? 

KasiALA. I have lost ray parents in the crowd at the fair and 
have come here to be under your protection for the night. I am 
a Hindu girl. 
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F^ir. May Allah ptotcqt us. His children, Hindus and 
Muslims 1 WTiere is your home? 

Kamala. About twenty miles from here, near the sea. 

F^r. Never mind. Have an evening meal of milk and fruit 
with me. Then I will take you to Karim’s house in the neigh- 
TOurhood. He is a friend of mine. There you will be as free as 
the air. In the morning he will take you to your home. — And 
who are you, my boys ? 

Rashid. Wc are from a vfllage, about ten miles avi-ay. VVe 
hav-e come here to enjoy the peace of the place. 

Fakir (swiiiwg). Or to disturb the peace of my garden! Why 
did you quarrel ? 

Gafur, We quarrelled about the colour of your lizard. 

Fakir. My lizard 1 My chameleon! That is interesting. Now 
I understand. Whatecolour was he. my daughter? 

Kasiala. I saw him when I came here on another occasion. 
He \\-as blue. 

Fakir. Yes. he can be as blue as the sky. (to Cajur) What 
colour did you see? 

Gafur. White. Father. « 

Fakir. Hal Listen to what happened one day. I searched 
and searched but could not find him. Yet be was all the while 
near me, embracing the white cat. They matched so well, (to 
Rashid) And you? 

Rashid. Red, Father. 

Fakir. Sometimes he looks as red as the vermilion on some 
Hindu women's foreheads, (to Arshad) How did he appear to 
you? 

Arshad. I saw him beautifully green. 

Fakir. %Vhen he basks in the sunshine, I have to be very 
careful in walking over the grass, {to Rahaman) How did you 
see him? 

Rahajlan Yellow, Father 

Fakir The vain daughter of a rich family in the neighbour- 
hood hides her ugliness with gold ornaments, (jokingly) This is 
between you and me You are not ^ing to tell her what I say 
to you. When she comes here, the lizard lovingly climbs on her 
neck and becomes as glowing as her gold necklace. But I must 
ieti you sometfiihg about him which yoa have not noticed. He 
can be quite colourless as well. One day in the rainy season he 
fell into a shallow pool and became as colourless as the ^vater. I 
could detect him only by his movement. (Pausfi) Oh what a 
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world! People arc too sure of themselves. Why did you not 
doubt yourselves, my children? 

Arshad. Wc would not have quarrelled if wc had doubted 
ourselves. 

Fakir. Allah brin^ hesitation and doubt so that wc may know 
the truth. Satan brings ovcr-confidcncc. Learn to doubt, my 
children. Doubt is the beginning of Islam. Our Prophet doubted 
the vagaries of the mind and the opinions of the people, and dis- 
covered Allah and Islam. Doubt what you see, do, think and 
feel, and the mercy of Allah wDl come. “ When the evening 
time comes, expect not the morning; when the morning time comes, 
expect not the evening. Prepare as long as you are in good health 
for sickness, and so long as you are alh-e, for death." 

Gafur. NVhy is this over-coofidcncc ? Why do we quarrel. 
Father? 

Fakir. Because we do not care to know the lizard as he is. 
He is my book of knowledge. He has opened my eyes to Allah. 
His universe and His creatures. If wc take Allah as He is, the 
unh’erse as it is. and the creatures as they arc, we shall never 
quarrel. Our minds are always colouring them, although in them- 
selves they arc without colour. \\'hcn people refuse to be deceived 
by their minds, there will be peace and brotherhood. All will 
realise unity in difference. 

Arshad. How can wc make people realise it? 

Fakir. By making all the people in the world Muslim. The 
Holy Prophet says that Islam is the natural faith of mankind. A 
child is boro with thb faith, although his parents make him other- 
wise. How simple our Prophet was, and how simple his message is ! 

Gafor. There is a story of a rich man who came to see the 
Holy Prophet, Even after staying a long time, he could not recog- 
nise him among his followers, and a^ed. " But which is the 
prophet? 

Fakir. This is a beautiful story. The Prophet had no false show. 

He espoused the cause of the slaves and the women. It is said 
that be had many wives. But people do not know that he wanted 
to raise the status of the women thereby, and that they were really 
his disciples. He says that rfl Muslim are brothers and sisters. 
There is no race or caste in Islam. When Islam is truly accepted, 
all will be fakirs like me without property. 


Arshad. But the Holy Koran sanctions property. 

Fakir. Yes. as a conc^ion to frafl man. When real Islamic 
brotherhood comes, all wp share the nece^ary things of life. All 
will be spintually equal and have ^ual opportunities. There 
S not be good things for the few and rotten things for the many. 
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Peace will come to the world when al! people are Muslims and 
nobody seeks wealth for wealth's sake. 

Raiiasian. How can \vc be trne Muslims, Father? 

_ Fakir. By making our hearts the Mosque of God. By 
sincerely praying to Allah at least five times a day. By making 
the rich poor and the poor rich, until all are on the same level. 
By fasting for the sake of purity and health. By loving Allah 
and all His creatures. By making the famiJ)' safe, society secure, 
mankind free and the world one. By making Mecca the spiritual 
centre of the world. 

Gafur. By making Mecca the spiritual centre of the world? 

Fakir. ^Vhereve^ there is a ^luslim in any part of the 

world, there is Mecca in bis heart. 

Gafur. You have opened my eyes. Father. I have found iny 
Islam. From to-day all my family property is for the poor, and 
I am going from one end of Sind to the other to preach to the rich 
the gospel of equality. 

Rahaman. I am going to visit all the Mosques in Sind and tell 
people to love the Mosque as the symbol of the heart, where God's 
presence is felt. 

Arshad. I am going to fonn an Islamic association for loving 
and serving all God's creatures. large or small, intelligent or 
unintelligent. 

Rashid. I am going to organise a Muslim Unity Movement 
throughout the world. 

Fakir. May Allah bless you alll I wish you success. 
Remember that the lizard can be both coloured and colourless. 
T^en you wUl be happy and make all people happy, {pause) It 
is getfing late, my children. I must take leave of you 

Gafur. Arshad, RAiiAMAN and Rashid (to Fakir). Salaam, 
Father, (to KamaJa) Salaam, sister. 

Kajiaia {with joined falms). Namaste 

Fakir. May Allah bless you! 

Gafur, Arshad, Rahaman and Rashid go out 

Fakir. We are alone now. (pause) The sun is setting I 
must go to my cottage to say my prayer. Then we will have out 
evening meal. After that I will take you to Karim's house. 

' Kamala. Father, I want to tell you something. 

Fakir. What? 

Kamala. 1 wish to be a MusUm and give up Hinduism. 

Fakir. Dig in one place, my daughter, if you want a well foi 
water. Do not the idol for God. Take everything as the 

image of God. You will then come to Islam naturally, through 
your own faift. 
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May Allah Rive me strength to follow jtmr icachingif 
(/itfHse) 1 have one more question to asJe. 

Fakir. Ask. 

Kamala. Thej' JjAve all chosen thdr own paths to preach to 
the woria what thc>' think to Ik" the best- I feel I must do my 
But I will not choose for m>*self. WTitch do you think U the best 
way for me? 

Fakuu May Allah bless you! How anuaingl Your aspu^ 
tion is in lull accordance with our Order. 'Tlje Fakir who started 
our Order w-is under the direct guidance of Allah, He gave up 
all the pleasures of the world and lived in a hut near the KaaM. 
After the Prophet’s death, when the quarreJ began as to who 
should succeetl him. the Fakir kept himself aloof. His followed 
began to practl'C the truths quietly. Tlic>* all did wliat he told 
them to do. It W.-IS in Arabia that my own teacher, the Fakir of 
the Order, asked me to meditate on Allah, to feel tlie gIof>' of ^ 
creation and to love all IIU creatures. As Bin Kasim conquered 
Sind and pc.aec was established. I was asked to come here. So 1 
obey the Instructions of my teacher and go from place to place. 

Kamala. What a wonderful Ordcrl 

Fakir The pleasures of life arc not for us, the fakirs of the 
Order "We like to see other people enjo>nng themselves. Ou/ 
Holv Prophet was really a Fakir. It is said that the first Fakir 
of our Older received inspiration from him. The Prophet asked 
othets to live in the world, but to keep the fakir’s spirit within. 
If one believes in the way of my lizard one will be happy, whether 
one is a fakir or a man of the world. 

Kamala. ^Vhat really is the way of the lizard? 

Fakir Through my lizard, one can know the %vay of God. the 
wav of creation and the way of all creatures. They all appear 
rFfferentlv to different people at different times. Yet they have 
iheir own nature. The many in the one, and the one in the many 
' this is the secret. Allah is one. and yet called by so many 
names So is the universe. So is ever\- creature. When this is 
realised by us all, the whole world will be Muslim and all people 
the followers of Islam, 

KAiiALA Others have chosen great paths for themselves. Tell 

n,rdelinitdy whal I 

w*KiR Serve Allah by serving your parents. Serve Allah by 
vrtur husband when you are married. Serve Allah by 

feS y”™- 

Practise. 
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/8S AsD. Early a/{cmooR. The coast of Sanjan in Gujerat. 
j plot of land irith small trees, adjoining the beach. 

Armaxli and her friend. Sraosha. are sealed in the shade of the 
im<u/ trees. Catha, Armani’s six^year'Old daughter, is digging 
^ ® distance. She has near her two small brass plates 

a wooden ladle. Armaiti and Sraosha wear coloured 
yathtt has made her sari into a skirt and the upper part of her body 
ss bare. Part of a ship is tnsible through the trees. 

. ARitAi'n. Come to the shade. Gatha. You have been too long 
tn the sun. 

Gatha. No, I am digging, (digs and puls sandy earth on the 
plales) I must look after my guests, the trees; they are hungry. 

Armajtj. You are an obstinate child I (Catha does not take any 

ffotice.) 

Sraosha (lo Armaiti). Leave her alone. The sun will not 
wrm her. [pause) I am feeling very unhappy, Armaiti, in this 
foreign land. 

Arjiaiti. Never mind, Sraosha. We will make this beautiful 
Sanjan our own. 

Sraosha. I wish there had been a little tolerance in Iran ! 

Armaiti. Life has no meaning without freedom of worship. 
Ahura Mazda has graciously led os to this new land Let us try 
our luck here. 

Sraosha. Do you think the Dastur’s mission to King Jai Rana 
will succeed? 

Armaiti. The King has been so kind as to give us a new abode. 
But he most consult his priests before he can allow us to build a 
temple in which we can install our sacred fire 

Sraosha. Are our people comfortable in their new home? 

Armaiti. Bahman has told me tlwt it is a huge building, and 
all our people are the guests of the King. 

Sraosha We should be very proud. Armaiti. to be chosen with 
Bahman and Jamshid to look after the sacred fire in the ship. 
Perhaps Bahman and Jamshid would like to come to the shore 
for a whae. Shall 1 go to relieve them? 

ARjtAiTi. Stay with me a little longer. Sraosha. [pause) How 
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hurriedly the Uastur served the Fire and ate his me^ this 
morniogl He was so anxious to reach the palace of the King in 
time! 1 wonder what the priests will think of our request, and 
what our fate w ill be ! {sighs) Anyhow, we feci perfectly secure 
here. Let us hope that cveothing will go well through the giac* 
of Ahura Mazda, and that the sacred fire will be installed in this 
countr)’. • 

Gatiu (uitA a plate full of sandy earth in her left hand, and a 
ladle in her right, goes to one tree after another, and serves each 
xrith a ladlefut of earth). Eat it all. please, and ask for more. 
Tliere is plenty for you. (SAc tomes back and begins to dig again.) 

Sraosua. The Dastur was telling me yesterday that the King's 
ancestors and our o«-n belonged to the same race and once li\'ed 
together. A diflerence arose about certain forms of worehip and 
they parted company. Our ancestors went to Iran, and the 
King’s ancestors came down to Ind. Is it not strange that destiny 
has brou^t us together again? 

AiutAtTi. It b so sad to leaw one’s oxvn country! Our people 
has suffered for more than a hundred years under foreign rule. 
Conqutst b rdwaj’S c^al; but how different >t would have been if 
we had been allowed to pursue our own faith. Xow we are here 
to breathe in a free atmosphere. If we can get a foothold, then, 
perhaps, with the friendship of the people here, w shall be able 
to create a new life. 

Ct,*n< 5 HA That wQl be splendid. If the King b faxtiurable. 
we s^ be' able to setUe do^vn happily. 

Gatha {excitedly). Mummy. Mummy, a beetle near my platfs. 

I am covering it with sand. 

ArMAITI. Oo not be naugh^. It wiD not be able to breathe. 

Gatha. It will be fun to cover it. (tcAes sand in her hands) 


AR>!AlTr (iritA a shov of anger). Gatha, come here. (Catka 
\ Tj»t the beetle alone. Let me have some fun with j*ou. 
" closes GaOta’s nostrils and lips mth her fingers) 

' /'.Tti* (stru‘'Eles and moves her mother’s fingers xritk her 

AT,-.r»TTT W'ni not the b«tle have the same pam. if j-ou co%-er 
Win it not die? 

r.TTM Uocts at lee i»o<»ee. b^dmd). Yes, it tviH die. 

Catha'i. Y-oo aie a good girl. Leave the beeUe 


alone. 

Gatha (goes to 


the beetle). I love you. beetle, (rewoyes the 
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sand fro/n its path) Go your way. (comes to her mother) Oh, 
Alummy, I feel so happy. 

Armaiti. Because you have made the beetle happy. Our 
Prophet Zarathustra says, ** Happiness comes to one from whom 
happiness goes to others.” 

Gatiia. How lovely! *' Happiness comes to one 

Armaiti From whom happiness goes to others. 

Gatiia. Happiness comes to one from whom happiness goes to 
others. 

Armaiti. I am proud of my good girl, Sraosha. (kisses Gatha) 
Gatha» the angel, Vahu ifano. Will love you if you love all 
creatures. He loolcs after them. To-morrow is Vahu Mano's day. 
We are all going to fast. Would you like to fast with us? 

Gatiia (after a pause). No. I shall feel hungry — (fooAs 
mnocently at Armaiti and Sraosha) 

Sraosha. All right, you shall fast when you are a big girl. Come 
to me. I will tell you the story of Zarathustra. 

Gatha (comes to Sraosha). Why is he called Zarathustra? 

Sraosha. Because he was full of golden light. Zarath means 
golden, and Ustra means light. Even while he was a tiny thing 
tn his mother’s womb, his light shone through her body. 

Gatha. Will his light shine through my body, if I am his 
mother? 

Sraosha. If you love him and love all creatures, his light will 
shine through your eyes, your cheeks and your face. 

Gatha. Tell me, Sraosha, more about him. 

Sraosha. When he was a baby, his enemy threw him to some 

wild horses and do you know — a strong and beautiful white horse 

came and stood over him, and the other horses could not do him 
any harm. Then his enemy threw Wm to the wolves, but the 
wolves refused to eat him We love all animals because some of 
them looked after our prophet. 

Gatha. I would like to go to the wolves. I would love them, 
and they would not eat me. What happened to the prophet after 
that!' 

Sraosiu When he was fifteen he left his wife whom he had 
just married, and went away to a quiet place for fifteen long years. 
There he prayed to Ahura and leamt to love the world and all beings. 
Then he came back, and the wftofe of Iran /ol/owed him. He 
taught us to love fire. 

Gatha. Why fire? Why not sand? I love sand so much. I 
cannot touch tire, but I can toadi sand. 
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Aruaiti (gives Galha an affectionate slap). Again you are a 
naughty girl. 

Gatiia (/oo*i at her mother uith curiosity). UTiy? 

Armaiti. Tlicrc is nothing like fire. Sec how its flame alwaj's 
looks up^vards. Sec how it makes cvci^’thing its own by burning 
it. It teaches us to look up to Ahora Mazda, and to make all 
men and women and all things our own. N’o, there is nothing 
like fire. 

Gatiia. How lovely it is to go up into the sky with the smoke of 
the fire. I should like to be a huge fire and put all people and all 
things into me. They would bum within roe and b^ome my 
own, and I would low them all. (laughs) 

Armaiti. Yes. you will be a huge fire! (Armaili and Sraoska 
laugh.) 

Gatiia. ^^'l^ere is Daddy. Mummy? 

Armaiti. In the ship. 

Gatiia (goes toieard the beach). Daddy, Daddy, come and 
tell me a stotj'. 

Sraosiia. 1 am going to the ship. Armaiti, to attend to the fire. 
(goes out) , 

Armaiti Ask Daddy to bring Jarashid with him. 


GATitA. Daddy 

BAnMA.N [prom the ship). Coming 

GA-nu. Bring uncle jamshid with you. 

ARStAni. Where is Uie beetle? 

Gatka (looks for it). It is gone. Mummy. 

Arm-AITI. Ask Daddy and Jamshid to tell j^ou the storj’ of Iran. 
Jamshtd and Bahman enter. Each wean a piece of cloth in the 
form of a skirt reaching to the ankles, and over it a loose skirt, and. 
has on his head a flat cap. made of black cloth. 

GATHA (n<»Jni«g to Jamshid). TeU me a story. 

Jamshid. Ask Daddy. 

Gatha. Tell me a story. Daddy. 


B.AIDIAN. ^Vhat story? 

Gatha The story of Iran, (pause) When are we going back 
irt Iran Daddy? I do not like this country. I want to go back 
to Kho^n and play with Atar. I have not seen him for a long 
time, (she enes.) 

A»»r.TTi Come, darling, kou wiU have playmates like Atar 
loon. CM.) 
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Jamshid. She is feeling lonely, Bahman. She must have a 
playmate of her own age. 

Gatiw. ^\'hy should we not go back to Iran, Daddy? 

Bahmak. Iran is no longer ours, Gatha. It has been taken 
away from us by the Arabs. 

Gatha. No. Iran is mine. I wdl go there and live, and 
there. Atar will go to his Mosque and I will go to 
my fire temple — and we wDl play together. 

Bauslan. They will not allow you to have a Fire temple, my 
pn. Neither will they allow you to live there. 

Gatha. I will go there and say, ** It is my country.’' If they 
isk me to move, 1 will not. even if they come to kill me, 

Bahsiak. Brave girl I 

Jamshid. Mazdak would have been glad to have her with 
him, Bahman. 

Gatha. I want to go back to Iran. I want to go back to Iran. 
\cnes) 

Arsiaiti. Do not bo a silly girl. What about your guests? 
Thej* must be hungry again by now. 

Gatha {wipes her tears and laughs). Oh. I forgot my guests. 

I must go and look after them, [takes plates and ladle) 

AnsfAiTi. Do not go too far away. (Catha goes out to the 
trees.) 

.^Arsiaiti {to Jamskid). She used to play with Atar in Khorasan. 
Then the quarrel between the Muslims and ourselves took a serious 
turn. Atar's parents would not allow him to come to our house, 
and we would not let her go to their house 

Jasisiud. \V'hat an unhappy state of things it was* Let us 
hope things will go better here 

Bahhan. a life without faith has no meaning, Jamshid. 

Arsuiti. What did you mean. Jamshid. when you said to 
Gatha that Mazdak would have been glad to have her wijh him? 

Bahsian. I have heard Mazilak’s name, but I do not know the 
whole story. He went against the King and the priests. Is it 
not so? 

Jamshid. And also against all the rich people m Iran. He 

was murdered in the end. 

Abmaiti. I do not want to hear about him any more. Jamshid. 

He was a traitor to our country. 

Jamshid Do not be so easily carried away by opinions. 
Armaiti. After Zarathustra we had two other prophets. Mani and 
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Mazdak. One li\cd about four hundred ^"cars ago, and the other 
about hso hundred years ago. Both of them tried to make our 
faith real and true. ^lani preached the harmony of all the faiths 
of the world. Mazdak declared that a faith Avas of no real \'alne, 
if it ^vas not sincerely practised. He appealed to the rich to give 
up their wealth, to the priests to forsake their privileges, and to 
the King to abdicate wi^gly in favour of the people. He was 
monlertd. The problem remains the same to-day. How can we 
realise brotherbo^ if we do not remove unnatural distinctions? 

Bah-UAV. It is quite true, Jamshid, that so-called religion is 
like opium to keep the poor in ignorance. The rich uphold it. 
not brauae ihej’ lo\'e it, but because it ensures their life of pleasure. 

I feel sure that the Husllros were able to defeat us because thej' 
firmly belic%‘cd in equality and we despised it. 

Jamshid. 1 assure you. Bahman. if Mazdak had succeeded, 
Iran would have led the whole world, and we would not have been 
here to-day. 

ARJtMTi. N'ow I see! It seems so simple to me. Jamshid. If 
we feel Ahera’s powers in all. how can we have any false distiac* 
tioDS? All are then equal in Ahora. {pause) Is it possible for 
us, Jamshid, to follow Mazdak, and niake our faith A-ital and red? 

Jamshid. We are in a new land. It may lead us to a struggle 
in this coimtij', and we are so few. We must keep the germ of 
our faith alive for the sake of our descendants. 

Bahman. I think a real faith can be only for the few. I 
wonder if it ever can be for all! 

. Jamshid. Human society w-flj be ruined if a real faith is not 
accepted by ah of us. Mazdak bad a clear vision of the future of 
mankind. He was sure that a time would come when all faiths 
would be one, all races would be friendly, and men and women 
would be free. 

AB^L^^TI. I wonder what the Dastur wiD think about it. 

Jamshid. I do not fancj' he rvifl like Mazdak's ideas. 

Bahman. We are pasing tluou^ a life and death struggle. 

He is now concerned with our immediate problems. We are the 
guests of the people of this land. We should not do anj-thing to 
jnake them suspidoos of os. 

Jamshid. The fire that we ser%e is really the sacred fire of 
life within each one of us, Bahinaii. It is alwaj’s burning there. 

It can rednee to ashes all our sclfishne^ and fealonsj*. and its flame 
can point out the abode of Ahuia Mazda. Perhaps it is our destiny 
to k£ae this sacred fire in the hearts of the people of this cotmbj*. 

We are here to serve them. 
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Armaiti. If we can fulfil the puip<Ke of our prophets, what a 
beautiful world it will be! 

Jamshid. There will be no more conflicts in the minds of men. 
i*len s inner peace will bring about a peaceful society. Oneness 
■will reign within and without. 

Enter the Dasiitr, the reli^ous leader. ArmatU. Bahman and 
Jamshid bow their heads to show him respect. 

Dastto. Ahura Mazda has showered his blessings upon us, 
Armaiti, Bahman and Jamshid. The King will allow us to build 
temples tor the sacred fire. 

Armaiti. May Ahura bless the King, his priests and his people I 

Bauman. What did the King discuss with you, sir? 

D.astur. Some people have told him that we worship two 
Gods, the God of good and the God of evil. I explained to him 
that Ahura Mazda is beyond good and evil. From Him the twin 
^irits of good and evil came. One created Life, and the other 
Notdife. so that man might attain his full glory and the purpose 
of creation might be fulfilled. The King did not know that 
according to our faith evil is an illusion, while goodness is eternal. 
From a learned priest he had heard about Mazdak, and be was 
disturb^ for a time. But after our talk be agreed to let us stay 
and build the temple. The only condition is that we must adopt 
"the language and customs of the country. 

Armaiti. Sir, what does the King mean by this condition ? 
Are we to give up our language and customs ? 

Dastur. No. The King means that we shall be friendly to 
the people of this country, u we adopt their language and customs 
m our contact with them. We are at perfect liberty to follow 
our own traditions among ourselves. 

Bahman. I am glad to bear this It is strange that many 
people think we worship two Gods. 

jA.MsniD. The priest must be very learned to know about 
Mazdak. We have just been discussing his life and teachings. 

Dastur. The King was frightened lest our contact with his 
people should create disloyalty among them— lest they should 
Want to establish a people’s government. I have told him that 
we intend to lead a peaceful life and abide by the laws of the 
country, {pause) Now we should make arrangements for carrying 
the sacred fire to our new dwelling All our people arc eagerly 
w-aiting for us there. 

' Armaiti It is an auspicious moment for us to bring the sacred 
fire from the ship to this new soil. May we ser\-e the fire here, 
sir, before we ca^ it to our home? 
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Dasttr. That « a \‘ery good Idea. Amuili. We most bring 
it here, then. 

Akmaiti. Gallia, Gatlu, come qdickly. We are gobg to fetch 
the firr from the ship. {Gatka comet running. inVi Ikf trooden 
ladle in her hand.) 

Catiia. Arc we going luck to Iran with the fire? 

D.\stvr. We are here In our ncwr Iran, Catlia. Wliat ftm it 
U to go from countrj' to countr>* with our sacred fire and to talk 
to the people about our prophet! We are going to buDd a new 
Iran here. 

Gatiia. \V'iIl it be like the old Iran, and shall I have Atar to 
play with me? 

D.ASTXm. Yes, wc will build great temples here, .Many Atars 
will come to play with j-ou. We will also build a tower of silence 
so that when w-e die our bodies can be given to the birds. 

Gatiia. Yes, we will buDd our new Iran. Let us go to fetch 
the fire. 

AR>tAiT(. Come, then. 

Gatka. Sraosha, Sraosha— we are going to buDd a new Iran. 

Arm^Vt and Catka go to ike ship. 

jAMSiiitf. Uo j’ou think we shall be happy here, sir? How- 
will the people of this land take us. 

Dastur. Tlitre was a time when the people of Iran and the 
people of Ind were one. We shall be one again. Our faith teaches 
us good thoughts, good words and good deeds. 2iarathustr3’5 
golden light will shine on us and on ihc people of this land. 

Sraosha and Armaitt enter, carrying the sacred pre. Catha 
foUovs them tcilh some pieces of wood in her hands. The fre is 
placed on the ground. All gather round it triih great reverence. 

Dastitr. We can>* with us the genius of Iran. Our race once 
built a great empire. Our prophet spoke of one God and one 
humanity. Through the immortal powers of Ahuru, our ancestors 
realised the saciedncss of the whole creation. To us mother earth 
is holy piety, water is divine wholeness, and the minerals are the 
powers of God. The veg^bles remind us of immortality, and 
the animals express Ahuia's <!<>(^ Mind. _ The good spirit is our 
euardian. to whom the evil spint is an illusion, (pause) Oh, Ahnra. 
inay w-e see Thee, may we come close to Thee, may we be absorbed 
into Thee! 

All (aith closed eyes). Ob, Ahora, may we all be absorbed 
into Thee I 

There is silence for a tehtle. Then they open their eyes. 
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. Armaiti. Put wood into the fire, Gatha. (Gatha i>uts wood 
into the fire.) 

Dastur. Let us all repeat the holy Mantra now. 

All {with closed eyes). May fire be the purest and the holiest 
symbol of Ahura to us! May righteousness make us holy 1 May 
We worship the Lord of Life I May we help the needy and receive 
divine blessings! Oh, Ahura, may insight come with a noble 
mind to us whom Thou lovestl 

All open their eyes. 

Dastur. We are now ready to start for our new home. 

Gatha. I do not want to go back to Iran any more. 

Dastur. Will you be happy here, Gatha? 

Gatha. Yes. Mummy has taught me how to be happy. I 
felt happy when I made the beetle happy. I know what our 
prophet said. 

Dastur. What did he say? 

Gatha. *' Happiness comes to him from whom happiness goes 
fo others." 

Dastur. An ideal Iranian! Do not forget the sacred fire. 

Gatha. No. I will keep it alight, (puts a piece of wood into 
the fire) 

CURTAIN 
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THE FLUTE OF KRISHNA 

The last decade of the sixteenth century. A moon-lit midnight 
on the bank of the sacred river in Navadvip in Bengal. Under a 
tree Ourudas and Harimati, a Vatsknava and a Vaishnavt, are 
seated. Their only belongings, two bundles of blankets and 
clothes, and Uso small water-pots, lie near them. Gurudas wears a 
white loin-cloth, and Harimati a white Sari without a -border. 
Har\mat\s head is shaven. Gurudas has only a tuft of hair on 
the crown of his head. They both have white sandal-paste marks 
on their foreheads. There are clouds in the sky, playing hide-and- 
seek unth the moon. The river flowing behind the tree is full to 
the brim, and the sounds of the waves dashing against the bank 
are heard. 

GURtfDAS. How peaceful Is Na\-advnpl 

Haruiati. An abode of freedom m Bengal ! TBe life here 
flows as freely as the sacred river close by. 

GuROBAS. Indeed! Is there any ether place under the son 
■where a Brahmin like you and a Shudra like me can be together 
and feel as free as the air? 

HARiiiATi. It is through the grace of Gauranga and Nityanandai 
who spread the gospel of div-ine love in Bengal Ihty loved 
touchables and untouchables, Hindus and Jluslims, alike. A 
VaJshnava is a free man ; he knows no sodal barrier. A Vaishnavi 
is a tree woman: she knows no convention. 

Gurudas. Yes, Cbandidas has sung; ** Listen, O brother man. 
JIan, real man, is iree from conventions. He alone is true. There 
is nothing be>’ond him." 

Harimati. This song inspired me, Gurudas. It gave me the 
strength to cut off my family ties and all the conventions of the 
priestly commumty. How free I feel to-day! I have known 
the free person in me — who has no creed, no sex. 

Gurudas. To^Jay is the day of our new birth. What a great 
relief it is to change our family names! What a joy it is to become 
TWshna’s man and Radha's wom^. Ram Charan in me is dead : 

I am now Gurudas. Gunamayi in you is no more : you are now 
Harimati. 

Harimati. Gloiy to Gaur Nitai ! One sacrificed his 
family and society for the sake of Knshna and His creatures. The 
other sacrificed the purity of the monk's life and became a house- 
holder for the sal\*ation of the world. These two are opposites 
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and yet intimately linked. 'Gaur-Nitai! Gaur-Nitai! Is not the 
whole world Krishna’s? Docs it matter which way we seek him? 
AH ways are Krishna’s, whether thqr are worldly or other-wordly. 

Gurudas {suddenly becoming thoughtful). What will happen 
d your people come to know that we are here? 

ItoiMATi. My people will not be able to touch me any longer. 
I told my parents plainly that I was a free person, a free soul, and 
that they could not use me as their play-thing. When they decided 
to marry me to Sanat, I flatly refused. How can I give my life 
to one towards whom I am not at all attracted? 

Gurudas. I remember the day beside the Nollage pond when 
you looked at me and I looked at you, and we felt that we were 
one. 


Harimati. Oh, that was a glorious day! It is a mj-stery how 
tWD souls become one. Krishna must be behind this game of love. 
I felt that day that my destiny was tied to yours. I realised that 
ours was an eternal relationship. I knew that day that conven* 
uonal marriage is hypocrisy, and I resolved to follow the dictates 
of my natural affection. 

Gurudas. ^Vhat a happy world it will be when there is no 
conventional marriage for social privilege or economic gain — when 
all men and women choose their companions through love alone— 
when all are Vaishnavas and Vaistaa^s like us. 

Harimati. That will be Krishna’s world, Gurudas. 

Gurudas. Krishna’s world must have a material foundation. 
That free world will never come until women can cam their liveli- 
hood without depending on men. Until th.at day comes, let men 
and women, having self-respect, live by begging as we do. 


Harimati. Ours is a moral fight. If men and women arc left 
to themselves, I am sure that natural restraint will limit their de<.ire 
for pleasure. It is unfortunate that even learned people like _my 
father do not believe in the divinitt' of human nature. \ os 
Gurudas, with the names of Caur and Nitai. we must first convert 
Bengal, then the whole of India and then the world to thU new 
faith of purity and freedom. 

GURUD^s . Nature has her wa\-s of subduing pleasure through 
sacrifice Young people marry for pleasure. But wlicn children 
are bom they sacrifice their own pleasure for the sake of the 
children. Pleasure without lox-c is bondage Love which i'. a 
keen sense of oneness and identity bnngs sacrifice and kills pleasure 
Harimati. Yes. this is the wav of Radha. I liavc re-alised 
th.it pleasure U utter selfishness. Do >*ou know . Gurudas. what I 
have rcaltsrf to-d.iy? 
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• Gurudas. What, HarioiAti? 

Haruiati. Not to speak of touching you, even to Jook need- 
lessly at you is selfishness on my part, I nm so happy, and feel 
so complete that I can never touch yon for mere pleasure. 

Gurudas. I am glad to hear that. A Vaishnava communes 
with the soul of^his beloved. Through the object of his love he 
realises Krishna in all. How wonderful it is that intense love for 
one is the means to tlie intense love for all ! Chandidas has sung 
of this love. How truly he says that man is superior to conven- 
tion, and the heart is greater than rules and r^ulations. Follow- 
ing Chandidas, Bengal can teach the world the greatest ideal of 
personal freedom. 

Harimati (loo^s dl the river and thinks). See, Gurudas, how 
beautifully the swans are rising and falling with the waves, (pause) 
You talked of personal freedom 1 My heart told me that you were 
mine and I was yours. That was enough for me. If I had obeyed 
my parents I would have been a hypocrite, as most of the conven- 
tionally married women are. 

Gurudas. Love is mysterious. I shook off my relatives and 
property, and you gave up your social position without the least 
hesitation. 

HARiRtATi. I like this free life. We will not think of the 
morrow. You will help me to give my body and mind to Krishna 
and His creatures, and I will help you to do the same. Love wDl 
bring its own restraint, and we will both be in Krishna's viwld 
as His playmates. 

Gurudas. No caste for a Vaishnava as all are equal playmates 
of Krishna. No property for a Vaishnava as he is a* free man. 

No society for a Vaishnava as he is universal. No temple for a 
Vaishnava as Krishna is everywhere. No child for a Vaishnava 
' as all children are his. (pause) It is extraordinary how we, who 
are really spirits, become sdf-forgetfiil and seek pleasure. 

Harimati. I have in my mind a story about it — a story about 
Krishna's creation. 

Gurudas. What is it, Harimati? 

Harimati. We, as spirits, were in Krishna's abode for eternity 

we, ^ the living forms, beginning with the minutest worm up 

to the tallest man. Krishna was playing his flute and we were 
enjoying its charming melody. When Krishna played the tune of 
unity we aH forgot our separate identities and b^me one. When 
Krishna played the tune of diversity we again assumed our forms. 

If was all bliss and joy. Then Krishna said_ to us one day, " We 
have been in bliss for eternity. This bliss is now stale, this 
harmony insipid. Let us produce something new. Let everything 
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opposed by every other thing in such a manner that the whole 
hmg IS a muddle, otherwise there will be no joy.” We all said. 

Yes, Lord, we will do what you want us to do. We are your 
piaym^es.” Krishna said, *' Let some of us be murderers and 
some the murdered; some of us robbers, some the robb^; some 
^5 thieves, and some those who suffer theft. Let some of us 
-t^ugh and laugh until our hearts burst, and some cry and cry 
imtil our ey^ are blind. Let some be lovers and some haters. Let 
sorne be saints and some sinners. Let there be some who will 
praise the saints and abuse the sinners. Let there be others who 
Will praise the sinners and abuse the saints. But let there be a 
wise people who" will take all as my playmates.” One of us 
!! never come back here again.” Krishna 

^fd, " We will have Love and Death for our new Drama, Love 
to remind us of unity and Death to remind us of unreality. Love 
leaching us unity and Death teaching us detachment, will make 
^ free thwe as we are here. But those who remam unsatisfied 
‘here, will in the nick of time hear the note of my flute and come 
straight here again.” So in the bvinkling of an eye, the whole 
Universe came into being. When Love and Death chasten us. we 
hear the flute-call of Krishna, and the Muddle of the universe 
hecomes the Order of the universe. 

Gurudas. That is charming, Harimati. What a wonderful 
■vvorld it will be when we are all Krishna's playmates I 

Harimati. In Krishna’s world. th«e who love pleasure will 
enjoy pleasure to their heart’s content, but not at the e.\pense of 
others.^ Those who love possessions wfl] possess things, but not by 
exploiting others. Those who love virtue will not sneer at those 
■who love pleasure. Those who seek God will not think themselves 
Superior to those who do not believe in Him. 

Gurudas. Oh, Harimati, that will be a world full of Krishna’s 
love, {pause)- Do you know what I dreamt last night? 

Harimati. What, Gurudas? 

Gurudas. I entered into a land in which everything was snow- 
white. Men. women, children, animals, birds, trees, grass — every- 
■thing was as white as snow. Only Krishna was different. Wth 
his blue complexion and yellow clothes, he stood under a tree and 
played his flute. Oh the enchanting notes ! I said to myself that 
1 was not going to look behind, not even for Harimati — and the 
dream broke. 

Harimati. You are fortunate. Gurudas. But it is a half- 
dream. Gauranga, our Lord, was the blending of Krishna and 
Hadha. Perhaps you will dream of Radha to-night ! 

Gurudas (looks at the sAy)- See the black clouds! It may 
Tain. 
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Harimati. Never mind. It wDI be either ICrishna's mercy to 
U5 or Radha's tears for Krishna. Is there anything in the universe 
excepting Radha and Krishna? (/oofes at the sky) Look, what 
a lovely. game the moon is playing with the clouds. Krishna is. 
doing same with all of us. 

GireuDAS, Yes. This is (he essence of our faith, (■battse) It 
is very late now, Harimati. We should go to sleep. It will be 
a glorious sleep in the open, the tree being our roof and the grass 
our bedstead. It will be a wonderful life of freedom wfien we get 
up in the morning. 

They make two beds with their blankets. The clothes are rolled 
into small pillows. The clouds cover the moon and there is dark- 
ness. Harimaii and Gtirudas go to bed. 

Gurodas. Oh, Freedom, thou art my Krishna. 

Harw£ATI. Oh, Freedom, thou art my Radha, 

Gurucas. Radha-Krishna J Radba-Krishna J 
Harimati. Gaur-Nitai! Gaur-Nitai! 

They fall asleep. The darkness continues for a while. Then ' 
suddenly the clouds disappear and a beautiful moonlit grove is 
seen. Under' a tree on the bank of a river, full to (he brim. Radha 
reclines against a bush. She looks like a madwoman. Her female 
friends, Brinda, Chandra, Chitra, Laltta and Bishakha are 
anxiously looking at her — some fanning her, some massaging her. 
They all wear coloured saris and ornaments. 

Radha (sighs). O player of the flute, do come to me, eUc I 
die 

Brinda (anxiously). \VTiat has suddenly happened to her, 
Lalita? Oh, all our merriment has suddenly ended. With what 
joy we all came to visit the temple of Katyayani! — And now what 
trouble we have fallen intol (fans Radha) 

LAt-iTA (massaging Radfia’s hands). Radha dear, tell me what, 
has happened to j’ou. 

Rahda (looAs vacantly at LalUa). WTio are you? 

Chandra (stroking Radha’s head). She is Lalita, my dear. 

Radha. O player of the flole, come to me (cries) 

Chitra. The whole night is spoiled. I told you before not to 
take the terrible road on which the cursed tree stands. None of 
you listened to me. Now >-ou sec-ffie mu/ff Radha h surely 
possessed by the gliost living in that tree. 

. Bishakha (whispers to Chitra). No, Chitra, she kis fallen in 
love with a man. Her parents marrirf her to Ayan whom she did 
not know at all. not to speak of hning him. But her mind has. 
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been full of the man she loves, and now she has become mad. 
Poor dear! she looks like a lovesick woman. 

Chandra. Do not be silly, Bisbakha. She has a mild fit of 
apoplexy, I am sure. How far away & Ayan ? Where are her 
sisters-in-law, Jatila and Kutila? 

Brinda. They are gathering flowers in the garden yonder for 
the worship in the temple. We left them there a little ;vhtle ago 
Chandra and Lalha, please go at once and tell them that Ra^a 
IS ill. Let them come and do whatever is needed. 

Lalita. Oh, Mother Katyayani, what trouble you have created 
for us I 

Lalita and Chandra go out. 

Brinda. Radha, my love, what is the matter? 

Chitra. Tell us, my love, what has happened. Did you feel 
anything under that cursed tree? 

Bishakha. Tell us frankly, my dear. We will not disclose 
anything to Ayan. 

Radha [leaning on Brinda). Ob, Brinda, I have heard the call 
of a flute. It is a heart-piercing voice without a iorm. Some- 
times it calls me from the river, sometimes from the trees, some- 
times from the gi^. Sometimes it calls me from within myself, 
sometimes from within you all, sometimes from the cows and calves 
mains in the field. Sometimes the sound comes from the sky. 
from the moon and the stars. I do not see the player of the flute. 

I only hear its melody. Now it sounds again. (She bslens.) It 
is from the swans in the river. Oh, heartless player of the flute, 
do not play tricks on me. I pine, I pine for theel Come — 
come to me. {vieepi) 

Brinda {mpet Radha’s tears). Oh, Radha, do not run after 
this unknown man. Ayan will be upset when he hears about it. 

Radha, Who is Ayan ? 

BistlAKKA, ^Vhat! who is Ayan? — He is your husband. 

Radha. I have no husband. Bisbakha. 

Chitra. Oh, Radha, do not be so foolish, my dear. WTiat 
will our Community think? 

RADH.A. Be quiet. I have no Communitj’. 

~ Brinda Oh. Radha, do not go against our religion, 

Radha. I have no religion. (She listens.) Now it comes from 
the bushes. Oh. flute-player, my love, come to me. 

Enter Ayan, Jatila, KuttJa. Lahta and Chandra. 

Ayan fanariowsly). What has happened to Radha? (comes to 
Radha) Oh, Radha dear, what is the matter with you? 
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Raoka Ha 1 ha ! h 3 ! 1 am aJone with wu, my flute* 

player. ?»o world — no men and women— oh, the calm! Jllyflote- 
playcr, you are in me and I am in you. (Ske turns her face ttnd 
closes her eyes.) 

Avan (rwbj Radha's forehead). Radha, tell me what has 
happened. 

Radha (ioo^s round vaeantiy). Who are j"ou alJ? Please leave 
me alone. 

Jatila. OIj, A>*an, she has fallen in love with a man. (She 
looks SMspiciOMsly at Radha.) I told you before not to many her. 
But j'ou beame mad after her. People Icam by their own 
experience. Now you seel 

KUTTI.A (foohs aMj/>jeioMs/y at Radha and pinches her hand). 
How do you feel, Radlia? 

Radha (loudly). Oh, she ts pinching me. Oh, player of the 
flute, save me nom this cunning woman. 

KutHa. Oh, Avan, she is pretending. She wants monej' and 
ornaments from you. 

Avan. I know j'ou are both jealous of her. fenfrify) Hold your 
tongues, (to Drinda) Brinda, what can I do? Our house is far 
away. 

Brinda. Go and bring a phj^ician. We will look after her. 

Avan. All right, I will go. (goes out) 

Radha, Oh, m 3 ' player of the flute. I am so happy with j’ou. 
(She smiles and then closes her eyes.) 

Brinda. What is really the matter? 

Lalita. She most have heard something. 

Chandra. It is extraordinary. We do not hear the Ante. Only 
she hears it. 

CiuTRA. Slystcrious are the ways of women, thq' say. 

BtsHAKiw. She is mad. Now she smiles, now she cries. 

Jatha. You do not know. She never loved my brother. She 
is a crooked woman. 

KimiA. You never know the mind of a beautiful woman. 

Radha (opens her eyes). He has left me. he has left me. Oh, 
cruel player of the fiute, ttwwa heartless wtetahi 

Brinda. I wish I could bear what Radha hears. 

Radha (smiles). Hush! he comes I he comes I Listen to his 
flute! 
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A beautijul iune is heard from a distance. All are charmed and 
look at one another. 

Radha. My beautiful voice, ray joy, my love, my truth, where 
art thou? (cloiei her eyes) 

Brikda. Where does it come from, Chitra? It is making me 
mad. 

I,ALiTA. Oh, it tears my heart to pieces with joy. Oh, flute- 
player (S?ie foois at the moon.) 

Chitra. i am thrilled. I must go to him, 

Chandra. Oh, beloved sound, where thou art, there is my 
home. 

Bishakha. Oh, sweet-heart, may I die in you * 

Kittila. ^Vhat is happening to me, Jatda? I feel so open and 
frank — feel I am at one with all. 

^ Jatha. KutUa, I feel that all creatures are mine, intenselj 
rame. The tune has made my life so simple I 

The flute sounds again. 

Brinda. I know where it comes from. It comes from the 
heart of my husband. I must go to him. {goes out) 

Lalita. It comes from the heart of my child, sleeping in my 
house. 1 must go to him at once, (goes out) 

Bishakha. It comes from the hearts of the imtonchable boys 
and girls living outside our village. I must run to them, {goes out) 

Chitra. It comes from the hearts o! the faUen women of our 
district. I must be with them. cares for social convention ? 

{goes out) 

Chandra. It comes from the heart of the tyrant king. I must 
go to him. (goes out) 

Kutila. Jatila, it comes from the hearts of the poor folk. I 
must go to serve them. 

Jatila. Kutila. it comes from the hearts of all the insane people 
in the world. I must be with them. Let us go. {They go out.) 

Rada {opens her eyes and looks around). They have all left 
me! Oh, player of the flute, where art thou? 

The flute sounds from the river. 

Radha {hoks at the river and swi/es). I have found you at 
last, my love. Oh, formless voice, thou art my God. Oh, my 
love, thou art Beadi 

She jumps into the nver and is ipasked away by the tide. The 
clouds cover {he moon. There is darkness for a time. When the 
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light returns. Gurudas and Harintali are seen sleeping under the 
trees. ' 

Gurudas {moves the blanket from kis breast), Harunati, 
Harimati, I feel very nervous. I have had a terrible dream. Come 
to me. 

Harimati {gets up quickly, sUs on Gurudas's bed, and begins 
to smooth his forehead). What is the matter, my dear? Yonr 
forehead is covered with sweat! (wipes the sweat with the hem of 
her sari) 

Gurudas. I dreamt of Radha — a dreadful dream, Harimati. 

Harimati, Uo not be upset. No dream of Radha can ever be 
dreadful. What did you see? 

Gurvdas. Oh, I feel so restless and anxious. 

HARiiiATT, Be calm, my dear. What have yon seen? 

Gurudas. I dreamt of Radha drowning herself in the river. 
When all her friends had left her, she heard the call of the Hate 
from the river, jumped into it. and (weeping) she was washed 
away. Oh, what a terrible dream! (He trembles.) 

Harimati (tmpes Gurudas's tears). Do you not know yet. 
Gurudas, that the whole universe u Radha? Radha went to 
herselt and became one with Krishna. 

Gurudas. Perhaps. Poor Ayan! he went away to bring a 
physician to treat Radha! When he came back he would not 
hnd anyone there, (weeps). 

HARiMATr (smiles and wipes Gurudas's tears). A tender Vaish- 
nava indeed! Is not Ayan Krishna in another form? It is all 
Krishna's sport, his Lila. 

Gurudas (bnghtens «/>). Now I seel Yes, it is all Krishna's 
Lila ! I wonder if this dream fe true 

Harimati. They say that the dream seen in the early morning 
is always true. You are fortunate. 

Gurudas. Kadha-Krisbnal Radba-Krishna I 

Haramati. We ^v^ll have a chosen comer in our cottage in. 
which we will keep the images of Radha and Krishna, Krishna 
playing the tlute and Radha listening to it. In their name we 
will have a small garden whose flowers we will nev’er pluck. You 
will beg alms every day, and 1 will cook for Radha and Krishna. 

We will eat what is offered to them. We will lead a simple life, 
worshipping Kadha and Krishna. When we die, we will go to 
RadharKrishna’s abode and remain eternally there as their pby- 
mates (A cock crows.) Krishna’s flute calls us to pray. 
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Gurudas. \VhatI Krishna’s flute! {The cock crows again.) 
Harimati. Yes, Krishna’s flute. Every sound in nature is an 
echo of Krishna's flute. It is time to tel! the beads. (Sfte gets up 
and washes her eyes and mouth imlft the water /rom ihe pot. She 
pours same water on the palm of her hand and jokingly sprinkles 
it on the face of Gurudas.) Get up, lazy man, and tell your 
beads, (ihe sits on her bed with her rosary ) 

Gurudas. Harimati, you are wise, (gets up) 

CURTAIN 
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The latter part of the seventeenth century. Early afternoon. 
A forest in the Narmada valley. An open space in front of a 
bamboo hut on the top of a kill. It is surrounded by dense forest 
on all sides except the front, which is on ike edge of the kill. A 
track leading into the forest is visible on each side of the open 
space. Guru Govind Singh, the tenth Guru of the Sikhs, is 
sweeping the ground in front of his hut with a besom. He has long 
hair, moustache and beard, and wears an ochre-coloured loin- * 
cloth. The upper part of kts body is bare, and he has no foot- 
wear. Jagu, hill-tribe man, enters along one of the tracks with 
a small basket in his hand. He wears only a small piece of cloth. 

Jagu {goes to Guru Govind. kneels down and bows, putting the 
basket on the Gloiy to the Guru/ 

Guru Govind {smiling, stands up with the besom j« his hands). 
GJory to Jag:uf 


Jagu («»Hflins kneeling). You always joke with me. 

Guru Govind. May the blessings of all the Gurus be on you/ 
Jagu {takes the basket and gets up ). » Miki, my sister, sends 
this offering to you. 

Guru Govind. What beautiful chemesl May the Gurus bless 
Mikif Put them inside the door. (Jagu puts the basket inside 
the door.) \Vhere did she get 'them, Jagu? (sweeps) 


Tagu. Far away from here in the dense forest there is a big 
cheny tree. She climbed it and gathered the fruits for you. 

Guru Govind. A brave woman! When I go back to 
Panchanada, I will ask all my women disciples to be as brave as 
Miki (Sties on sweeping) 

May I broom and sweep. Master? 

i .. rnvTKO Kever mind. There is only a little more to do. 

it in the twinkling of an eye. (fokingfy) One should 

I job *<’ 

never leaving the hut to^y. and yet you are sweep- 

. . . mu ch care as if yo« were living here permanently. 

5j5g with as tribal dance the other day. You, 

Guru Govind- . danced so beautifully! ^^^ly do you 
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Jagu. We forget everything when we dance. Oh, the joy I 
Sometimes we dance day and night. Who cares for food and sleep 
then I We dance for the sake of dancing. 

Guru Govind. My work is my dance, Jagu. I work for the 
sake ot working, as you dance for the sake of dancing. Oh, the 
joy! As L sweep, 1 feel as if 1 am sweeping my mind and cleaning 
it. A little work like this teaches me to rely on myself and to 
love the poor, (finishes sweeping and puts the besom in the comer) 

Jagu. Sometimes we go to the villages outside the forest to 
sell hrewood. People ate so K^ueer there 1 Some of them put on 
nice clothes and just sit still I I wonder if they ever walk ! There 
are others who sweep and work and plough day in and day out 
for those who sit idle. They all seem so ugly to ns and appear 
to have no joy in life. 

Guru Govind. Oh, Jagu. do not tell me about those idle 
people. They are either dead or they have one foot in the grave. 
I became tired of them and came to you in the forest. 

Jagu. We laugh at the women there, who are always inside 
the houses. They never come out to work with the men. We 
are amazed to find that a few people have taken away all the 
good things for themselves, and the rest are poor and unhappy. 
But look at our forest life. We— men, women and children— 
work, sing and dance together. There, women, when they marry, 
leave their homes and take the names of the men who look after 
them. But with us, the women of one tribe marry the men of 
another tribe without changing their names and their homes. There 
the children are known by the names of their fathers. But here 

the children are known by the names of their mothers, who look 

after themselves. 

Guru Govind. The pure and free life that you lead here has 
opened my eyes, Jagu. For fifteen long years I have been in the 
quiet ot this lorest under the affectionate care of your tribe. Now 
by the blessings of God the period of quiet is over. I hear the 

call of the world. I must go. The hour of my departure this 

afternoon is an auspicious one for me. 

Jagu. Do not forget us. Master. Oh, how can we live here 
without you? (weeps) 

Guru Govind (wiping Jagu’s tears xsith his fingers). Do not be 
unmanly, Jagu. Be brave. Be true to your tribe. Do not 
beha.ve hke the people in villages and Sssm&. life U tun. 
Death is fun. My life is for work — for my disciples. 

Jagu. We are also your disciples. ^Vhy should you leave us? 
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Guru Govind. I will be here as well as there. Whenever I 
am tired, 1 will come to you to have rest and gain fresh energy. 
How eagerly 1 am waiting for Kamdas to come and take me from 
here to-day! How I am lookiDg forward to a life of activity! 

Jagu. Master, yesterday I met a Sadhu on the bank of the 
river. He enquired about yon and wanted to see you. 

Guru Govind. WDl he come here before Ramdas arrives? 
How long has he been in the forest? 

Jagu. 1 do not know. But he is not like you. 

Guru Govind. \^^t do you mean? 


Jagu. Sadhus like him come to beg food from us, sometimes 
by cajoling us, sometimes by IHghfening us. They do not mix 
w^th us as you do. 

Guru Govind. But they pray for you, do they not? 

Jagu. Yes, thw pray for us and we give them food, {pause) 
What will you do, Waster, afteryour return to your other dfsa'ples? 

Guru Go\tnd. I must bring a new life to them. I must make 
all my disaples, men and women, equal and free. Jagu, I have 
found a way to make them so. 

Jagu. What way. Master? We will follow it here. 

Guru Govind. They will have a huge basin full of water into 
which they wni put a lot of sugar to make it sweet. They will 
stir the water and the sugar with a sword to prepare a delicious 
drink. In sharing this drmk they will learn fre^om and equality. 
This will be their mitiation. and they will at once become pure men 
and women, ready to live and die for great things. 


Jagu. How lovely! Allow os. Master, to have a basin like 
this. We then drink and ang and dance round it. 

Guru Govind, You are free and equal. You do not need 
any basin. Listen to what I shall do after that. 

Jagu (mgHirift't'riy). ^Vh3t. Master? 

Gxmv Govind. I will ask each of them to wear an iron bangle 
to remind him of a hard life; to haw a sword for protection: and 
to wear long hair so that he may be simple and natural. 

Jagu. Master. I should like to come with j-ou to enjoy the fun. 

Guru Govind. No, you must be here with yoar tribe. I shall 
feel Sony if you give up the pure and simple Hfe of the forest. 
Taeu I am going to lead a life of constant danger. You see. 
our ^at blaster. Nanak. was a peaceful teacher. He taught 
people to love their Maker and them fellow-bcings All his 
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followers became knowTi as Sikhs, the disciples, and began to lead 
a life ot prayer as harmless peasants. After Nai\ak, other great 
teachers came to look after the disciples, old and new. But the 
disciples could not enjoy peace for long, because the emperors in 
Delhi became angry with them. A great Gum was tortured to 
death. My own father was beheaded. 

Jagu. How cmell Your father was killed? 

Guru Govind. Yes — and do you know what he said at the 
time of his death ? 

Jagu. What did he say? 

Guru Govinu. He said, " I give my head but not my faith.” 
I was only nine years old then, and I made a vow that my life 
should be for the sake of the faith lor which my father died. At 
an early age 1 took to a life of fighting for the sake of my disciples. 
But suddenly I felt that only in silence could I get strength from 
God for more effort. So I Idl everything and came to this forest, 
and 1 have been here for fifteen years. 

Jagu, What a life you have passed through, Masterl More 
thnlling than our life of song and dance! 

Guru Govihd. My heart is leaping with joy to-day. Soon I 
shall plunge into an ocean of work with my disciples. No quiet, 
no rest, no silence for me any longer— only work. work, work — 

.A Voice from the distance. Glory to the Gurul 

Guru Govind. %Vho is there? It do« not sound like Bamdas. 

Jagu (goes behind the trees and looks below). The Sadhu I 
saw yesterday is coming to you. I will leave you alone. Master. 

I am going to the forest for a while. 

Guru Govind. Do not be long, Jagu. (/agw goes out along 
Ji track.) 

Enter the Sadhu. He wears an ochre-coloured lotn-cloth and a 
piece of cloth wrapped round him. He has a stick in one hand 
and a waier-pot in the other. 

Sadhu. Victory to the Gural 

Guru Govind. Glory to God and to the Sadhusl 

Guru Goutnd spreads two smalt mats on the doorstep of the hut. 

Guru Govind. Please be seated, sir. (They both sit down.) 

It is my good lortune to have a Sadhu's blessing on the eve of my 
departure from this place. I have been here for fifteen years, and 
I leave to-day to enter into a life of action. May I know who you 
are, sir? 

Sadhu. A wandering Sadhu. In my youth I read the Granth 
Sahib, the holy book of the Sikhs. 1 irad with interest the stoiy 
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Ihun and build a temporary kingdom. But sack a kingdom will 
not last. It will not be Nanak's kingdom ot God on earth, but a 
kingdom held by force. In its turn it may succumb to a higher 
mUilaiy power. TIjc descendants of your disciples may sell their 
valour to a stronger people, (pause) I wonder if mankind will 
ever be tree Irom this game of power! 

Gimu Govind. You make me think! 

Sadiiu. If all tlic Siklis follows your father's way, the religion of 
Kanak will one day cover the whole of India and establish peace. 
It will be such a unifying force that a new India will arise after 
the fall of the Moghul Empire. 

Guru Govind (Ihoug/it/uUy). My father’s way or my way? 
Cool-headed sacrifice of one’s life to change the heart of one’s 
opponent, or adventure whose result is knomi to none? J must 
have time to think. 


Saoiiu. May victory be to the tenth Guru! Think for your- 
self, and decide. It is not my object to hinder you. Nanak s 
teachings tell me not to disturb even the dust of the road. 

Guru Govind. You have disturbed me indeed I 
Sadjiu. 1 have only told you the truth as I know it. Perhaps 
I have delayed you too long. 1 like to be a free bird to fly fmnt 
place to place and sing the song of freedom and peace, I am not . 
a reformer. 1 think it is pride that makes one a reformer. Is « 
not God's world, and is He oot looking after it? 

Guru Govind. You say it is pride that makes one a rcformerl 
Saduo. One can be a true reformer only through the grace of 
the liivine Slother. Authority must come from Her. if you nav 
the Mother’s grace, you can lead the whole of India, (pause) t 
time lor me to go. Glory to the Guru f 

Guru Govind. Kindly wait for a moment, sir. 
of cherries and offers it to the Sadhu) Please take this hurowe 
offering tor your evening meal. • 

Sadhu {takes the cherries from the basket and puts them «» > 
water-pot). Alay the Uivine Mother bless you 1 
Guru Govind. Glory to God and to the Sadhus! 

Sadiiu. Victory to the Guru. Farewell 1 {goes out) .... 
eParu ana^tr ^ while. 

flowers, cowes to him. 

Guru Govind. What are yon doing, Jagu? , _ , 
jACir. i am making a Sarfand. IP’’” “ 

tribe come to meet you on the bank of the nv 
to you. 
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Guru Govind. .So you think that I am going away to-day! 
(/agM looks ttl him, asionished.) What if I do not go? 

Jagu. Oh, what joy it will be to all of us I We ^vilI pass the 
whole night in dancing and singing, {pause) I know you are 
joking with me. 

Enter Kamdas. a disciple of the Guru. He wears a dhoti, a skirt 
and a turban. 

Ramdas. Victory to the Guru! (bows down and remains in a 
kneeling posture) 

Guru Govind. Glory to the Gums, glory to the Holy Book and 
victory to the disciples ! 

Jagu (bous be/ore Ramdas). You have come to take away our 
Guru. No, we are not going to give him to you. 

Ramdas. Jagu, you have kept him here for fifteen years. Now 
it is our turn. Thousands and thousands of men and women are 
waiting for him in Panchanada. 

Guru Govind. Did you have a comfortable journey, Ramdas? 

Rajidas. Yes, Master. Late in the morning I came to a tribe 
living on the fringe of the forest. They received me kindly and 
gave me a good meal. I have arranged with them for you to have 
a few hours' sleep there. Then we will begin our journey at 
midnight with five followers. The districts outside the forest are 
full of spies, so we have to travel at night and rest during the day. 

Guru Govind. Ramdas, you know that silent preparation for 
a great work is higher than action undertaken without thought. 

Ramdas. Certainly, Master. 

Guru Govind. My preparation is not yet complete. 

Ramdas. What do you mean. Master^ 

Guru Govind. I feel I should not go back unprepared. 

Ramdas. Thousands and thousands of men and women are 
just waiting for one hint from you They are ready to lay down 
their lives tor your cause. 

Guru Govind. 1 have changed my mind, Kamdas. Give my 
blessings to the people and ask them to wait for another five years. 

Rajidas. Another five years I 

Guru Govind. Yes, 1 need another five years of prayer and 
silence, of communion with the plants and trees and animals of 
this forest, of fellowship with the simple folk of Tagu's tribe, (to 
Jagu) Jagu, 1 shouid like to aarept ttie hospitality of your tribe 
for another five years and be under the affectionate care of you, 
Hana and Miki. 
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of the first Guru, Nanak. The tale of his travels to Mecca in the 
west, CcyJon in the south and Benares in the east thriJJed me. and 
I decided to pass my whole life in travelling. I follow the way 
of the stream which flows without stopping, and I roam about 
from place to place. When I heard that the tenth Guru was here 
in this hut. 1 made up my mind to see him. So I am here. 

Guru Govind. That is interesting. It is a pleasure and a 
privilege to meet a follower of the first Guru. I would have been 
happy to be with you for some clan’s, if I were staying here longer. 

Sadhu. 1 value the kindness of the Guru. But I do not stay 
in any place lor more than three nights. It is a vow, and I must 
find a new place outside the forest for to-night. 

Guru Govind. Why do you not stay at any place for more 
than three nights, sir? 

Saduu. “ A sadhu should roam as the water flows '* — so it Is 
said. I like to remain detached. My only interest is in God. 

Guru Govind. How different we arc, although we both revere 
Guru Kanakl My o^vn interest is In man. the would-bc God, and 
1 came here to receive God's blessing for the fulfilment of my 
mission. 

Saduu. What mission? 

Guru Govind. The mission of organhmg my disciples into a 
military nation, strong enough to defend itself and enjoy freedom 
of worship. 

Sadhu. 1 wonder if Guru Nanak would ever have defended 
himself. I cannot imagine Gum Arjun, Mho was tortured to death, 
or your own tather, Teg Bahadur, who died a hero's death for his 
faith, seeking self-defence. I imagine that they would have lived 
up to their ideas, whatever the circumstances, {pause) The world 
is very slow in understanding the v’alue of such great sacrifice 
because it bears fmit slowly, althoi^h surely. 

Guru Govind. Everj’one cannot be Teg Bahadur. Everyone 
cannot be Guru Arjun. My mission is to change the teachings of 
the Gurus into a faith for the common man. 

Sadhu. I believe that what has been tried by one, can be tried 
by all, in time. No one has attempted to make the faith of your 
father the faith for all Sikhs. 

Go^rci* sr ideai -oppeessss the pifcpit?. 

teaches them self-reproach and demoralises them. My mission is 
to build a vigorous community. 

Sadhu. At Surat I once met a foreign merchant who could 
speak our language. He told me of the great Saviour Jesus, and 
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his disciples — how they refused to defend themselves and gave up 
their lives lor truth. Their sacrifice released such moral power 
ttot a great empire, opposed to them, became converted to their 
faith. The story reminds me of Guru Manak, Guru Arjun and 
Teg Bahadur. If the followers of Jesus could bring a great empire 
to their faith, why should not the followers of the Gurus convert 
the Moghul Empire? . If a sincere attempt is made, 1 think the 
Sikhs can convert the whole of India to their faith. 

Guru Govikd. Do you think it is possible ? 

Sadhu. U is my firm conviction. Guru Nanak's faith blends 
the best of Islam and Hinduism. His faith has the power to bring 
together the Hindus and the Iduslims. But it can only be accom- 
plished by sacrihce. and not by force. 

Guru Govind. A defenceless community should not deceive 
itself. If it follows wild ideas it will never be self-reliant. 

Sadhu. I have travelled throughout India.- There is dissatis- 
faction everywhere. I am sure that the Jloghul Empire will 
collapse alter Aurungzeb. But what will replace it ? There is no 
idealism in the country to bind the people together. The races, 
swts and communities are busy with their onm affairs. I am afraid 
the whole country will crumble into pieces, and the law of the 
jungle will rule. India can be saved only by Nanak's ideals of 
peace, tolerance and fellowship. Can you create that moral power 
which will bring together the Sikhs, the Rajputs, the ^rtahrattas 
and the Muslims? That is the task before you, and only the 
followers ot Nanak can accomplish it 
Guru Govind. It is only by strengthening my own community 
that 1 can work for the unity of India. If my disciples become 
a rnilitary race, they will be able to unify India. Peace will be 
their ideal, and violence w'lll only be used for a great purpose and 
for detence, 

JagH qutetly enters tvtih flowers, and, sitting in a comer, he 
begins to make a garland. 

■ Sadhu. Violence is a gamble because you do not know which 
party is going to be the stronger It is deceptive because violence 
tor detence often changes into violence for offence. It is immoral 
because it demoralises the party using it. Nanak's path is a path 
of service and suffering, ennobling to all. It is the path of Gum 
Arjun and Gum Teg Bahadur. We can be free and safe when 
the whole world is free and safe. I do not think your violent 
measa wiW Siiacoeed. Yww disaples may become mtoleraut, aggces- 
. sive and worldly-minded. They may forget the wisdom of the Gurus 
as soon as you die. Then one small group may fall upon another. 
Perhaps in course of time some great statesman will arise to unite 
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them and build a temporaiy kingdom. But such a kingdom will 
not last. It will not be Nanak’s kingdom of God on earth, but a 
kingdom held by force. In its turn it may succumb to a higher 
military power. The descendants of your disdples may sell their 
valour to a stronger people. {Pause) I wonder if mankind wfll 
ever be free from this game of power! 

Gimu Govind. You make me think! 

Sadhu. If all the Sikhs follow-s your father's way, the religion of 
Nanak will one day cover the whole of India and establish peace. 
It wDl be such a unifying force that a new India wDl arise after 
the fall of the Moghul Empire. 

Guru Govind {thottghtfuUy). My father’s way or my way? 
Cool-headed sacrifice of one's life to change the heart of one's 
opponent.- or adventure whose result is known to none? I must 
have time to think. 

Sadhu. ilay victo^ be to the tenth Guru! Think for your- 
self. and dedde. It is not ray object to hinder you. ^anak's 
teachings tell me not to disturb even the dust of the road. 

Guru Govind. You have dUturbed me indeed! 

Sadhu. 1 have only told you the truth as I know it. Perhaps 
I have delayed you too long. 1 like to be a free bird to fiy from 
place to place and sing the song of freedom and peace. I am not , 
a refonner. I think it is pride that makes one a reformer. Is it 
not God's world, and is He not looking after it? 

Guru Govind. You say if is pride that makes one a reformer! 

Sadhu. One can be a true reformer only through the grace of 
the Divine Mother. Authority most come from Her. If you have 
the Mother's grace, you can lead the whole of India, [pause) It is 
tune lor me to go. Glory to the Guru! 

Guru Govind. Kindly wait fora moment, sir. (brings the basket 
of cherries and offers it to the Sadhu) Please fake thfe humble 
offering tor yonr evening meal. 

Sadhu (takes the cherries from the basket and puts them in his 
waier-pot). 31ay the Divine Mother bless you I 

Guru Govind. Glory to God and to the Sadhusl 

Sadhu. Victory to the Gum. Farewell I (goes out) 

Guru Govind thoughtfully walks far a while. Jagu, with the 
flowers, comes to kirn. 

Guru Govind. ^Vhat are you doing, Jagn? 

Jacu. I am making a garland. When all the members of our 
tnbe come to meet you on the bank of the river, we will give it 
to you. 
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Guru Govind. .So you think that I am going away to-day! 
(/«gM looks at him, astonished.) What if I do not go? 

Jagu. Oh, what joy it win. be to ail of us! We will pass the 
whole night in dancing and singing, (pause) I know you are 
joking with me. 

Enter Rantdas, a disciple of the Gum. He wears a dhoti, a shirt 
and a turban, 

Rasidas. Victory to the Guru! (bows down and remains tn a 
kneeling posture) 

Guru Govind. Glory to the Gurus, glory to the Holy Book and 
victory to the disciples ! 

Jacu (bows before Ramdas). You have come to take away our 
Guru. No, we are not going to give him to you. 

Rasidas. Jagu, you have kept him here for fifteen years. Now 
it is our turn. Thousands and thousands of men and women are 
waiting for him in Panchanada. 

Guru Govind. Did you have a comfortable journey, Ramdas? 

IZIDAS. Yes, Master. Z.ate in the morning I came to a tribe 
living on the fringe of the forest. They received me kindly and 
gave me a good meal. I have arranged with them for you to have 
a few. hours’ sleep there. Then we will begin our journey at 
midnight with hve followers. The districts outside the forest are 
full of spies, so we have to travel at night and rest during the day. 

Guru Govind. Ramdas, you know that silent preparation for 
a great work is higher than action undertaken without thought. 

Ramdas. Certainly, Master. 

Guru Govind. My preparation is not yet complete 

Rajidas. What do you mean. Master? 

Guru Govind. I feel I should not go back unprepared. 

Ramdas. Thousands and thousands of men and women are 
just waiting for one hint from you. They are ready to lay down 
their lives tor your cause. 

Guru Govind. I have changed my mind, Ramdas. Give my 
blessings to the people and ask them to wait for another five years. 

Ramdas. Another five years! 

Guru Govind. Yes, I need another five years of prayer and 
silence, of communion with the plants and trees and animals of 
this forest, of fellowship with the simple folk of Tagu's tribe (to 
Jagu, 1 should like to Mcept the VwKpltality ot your tribe 
for another hve years and be under the affectionate care of you. 
Hana and Miki. 
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JACU. Oh, what joy! Master, I must go and tell this good 
news at once. 

Gimu GoviND. Go, then 

Jacu (hotrs down bejore the Guru). Glory to the Gunil {takes 
the powers and the garland, and runs away tn high glee, Ramdas 
ir sad and thoughtful.) 

Guru Govind. Ramdas I 

Ramdas. Master I 

Gvnv Govisif. pc ol good cheer, Ramdas. Oar great task is 
to build a community as Guru Nanak wanted it. Our fight is not 
a worldly fight. Our fight is for freedom of conscience, and a free 
community. Our work cannot stop until the svhole world has 
accepted the ideal of Kanak. 

Ramdas. Defence of fife and honour is the first question. 
Master. 

Guru Govikd. To us, the followers of Guru Nanak, life and 
honour are means— not ends. If wc forget this, ours will be a 
mad pursuit. I shall not leave this seclusion until I have received 
the command of the Divine Mother. In the meantime, I want my 
disciples to be of one will. I w*ant them to combine all their wSls 
into a common will. There will be no other Guru after me. 

Ramdas. Who wai guide us if there is no Guru? Who will 
unite our cHorts? 

CVKV GovrUD. The disciples must learn to find the Gum within 
themselves. Tlie common will of the disciples must decide all 
matters. The Holy Book must be their guide. Each disciple 
must be a Khalsa — a pure. soul. 

Ramdas. MTiat a great messagel May we be worthy of hi 

Guru Govind. I expect you all to follow my plan untn I 
return to you. I will then initiate you all, and you will become 
Khalsas. 

Rajidas. How shall we Jive, and what shall we do in your 
absence tor the next five years? 

Guru Goiund. Guru Nanak says that death is the privilege 
of brave men, if they know how to die for a just cause. My 
disciples should leain to die gladly for an Meal, without feelmg 
hatred or malice. It is fanaticism to die for worldly ambition. 

Rasidas. \Vhat is the just cause? 

Guru Govind. Gum Nanak says, *' The world is the True 
One’s abode. The True One lives in it. In all orders of being 
is the True One's light." The just cause is the cause of the peace 
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and happiness of all. We must build the True One’s abode first 
in Panchanada, then in the -whde of India and then throughout 
the world. 

Rasidas. It is so difficult, lllaster, to think about the whole 
country and the world, when we are passing through a life and 
death struggle. 

Guru Govind! “Patience is the virtue of the angels," says 
the first Guru. I,et my disciples be God’s servants. Let them 
break the bonds of worldliness, and eat and drink moderately. 
Let them know that sweetness and humility are the essence of 
virtue. Tell them that all men are equal. Caste is nonsense. 
False fame is nonsense. No one is devoid of some worth. Let 
men and women stand on equal footing. How can you call woman 
inferior, when it is she who gives birth to great men? 

Rajid.^s. The community is not as you left it. Master. In your 
absence many problems have arisen. We hoped that your presence 
would solve them. 

Guru Govind. Do not be disheartened. Go and preach the 
gospel of equality. Those alone have found the true way who 
enjoy the fruit of their own labour, and share it with others. One 
who loUov^s the Gurus U merciful to living beings. Ask my 
disciples to avoid customs which make one forget the tmth. 

Ramsas. Is our desire to build a State under your leadership 
a vain dream? 

Guru Govikd. My kingdom is Guru Nanak’s kingdom, which 
allows no false adventure. I must feel it within myself, and so 
I ask you to leave me here for another five years. I must surrender 
myself to the Divine Mother in order to receive Her command. 
She knows my future. May all the Gurus bless you ! Go and give 
my message to the disciples. 

Ramdas (boU'S down before the Guru and then kneels). Master! 

Guru Goviiro (touches Ramdas's head). Ramdas, I want you 
to go back cheerfully. May the Divine Mother bless you ! 

Ramda3. May I ever remain true to you ■ To love you is to 
love your cause, (stands up, ready to go) Victory to the Guru! 

Guru Govind. The common will of the disciples is the Guru. 
Victory to the disciples! 

Ratndas goes out slowly along the track. Guru Govind remains 
quiet for a while. Then he spreads the mat on the ground, kneels 
in the heroic posture and closes his eyes to meditate. 

CORTAIN 
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and happiness of all. We must build the True One’s abode first 
in Panchanada, then in the whole of India and then throughout 
the world. 

Rasidas. It is so' difficult. Master, to think about the whole 
country and the world, when «e arc passing through a life and 
death struggle. 

Guru Govind! "Patience is the virtue of the angels,” says 
the first Guru. Let my disciples be God’s servants. Let them 
break the bonds of worldlincss. and cat and drink moderately. 
Let them know that sweetness and humility arc the essence of 
virtue. Tell them that ah men are cqua.L Caste is nonsense. 
False fame is nonsense. Ko one is devoid of some worth. Let 
men and women stand on equal footing. How can you call woman 
inferior, when it is she who gives birth to great men? 

Raudas. “Hie community is not as you left it, Master. In your 
absence many problems have arisen. We hoped that your presence 
would solve them. 

Guru Goviim. Do not be disheartened. Go and preach the 
gospel of equality. Those alone have found the true way who 
enjoy the fruit of their own labour, and share it with otbers. One 
who follows the Gurus is merciful to living beings. Ask my 
disciples to avoid customs which make one forget the truth. 

Rasioas. Is our desire to build a State under your leadership 
a vain dream ? 

Guru Govikd. My kingdom is Guru Nanak's kingdom, which 
allows no false adventure. I must feel it within myself, and so 
1 ask you to leave me here for another five years. I must surrender 
myself to the Divine Mother in order to receive Her command. 
She knows my future. Iklay all Cie Gurus bless you I Go and give 
my message to the disciples. 

Ramdas (6ows (fowrt be/ore tfic Cwtr ani ihen kneels). Masterl 
Guru Govind {touches Rawdas's head). Ramdas, I want you 
to go back cheerfully. May the Divine Mother bless you \ 

Ramdas. May I ever remain true to you [ To love you is to 
love your cause, {stands up. ready to go) Victory to the Guru I 
Guru Govind. The common will of the disciples is the Guru. 
Victory to the disciples! 

Ramdas goes out slowly along the (rack. Guru Govind remains 
^uiet lor a while. Then he spreads the mat on the ground, kneels 
in the heroic posture and clous his eyes io meditate. 
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The year 1950. Early afternoon in IJontbay. A furnished room 
on the second storey of a magnificent house belonging to an indus- 
trialist. The door on ike right leads to the hall, and the door on 
the left leads to a staircase descending to the garden. On the back 
wall are hung two large pictures, one of Edward the Seventh, and 
the other of Goddess Lakshmi. There is a settee on each side of 
the room. Close to the back tcall ts a round mahogany table, and 
about a dosen chairs matching the table are scattered here and 
there. The two windows in the left wall are shut. On the table 
are a pie and two attache cases. Afamla: and Gauri, the Muslim and 
Hindu joint secretaries of a Fellowship Club, are busy dusting 
the chairs.^ Their hair is bobbed and they have plastic bracelets 
on their Each wears a short piece of coloured cloth wrapped 

round the waist and buttoned in the form of a skirt, a loose jacket 
reaching to the knees, and sandals. 

Mamtaz (dusting the chairs). Dust— dust.— dust.^— 

Gauri (dusting the table). It seems as if the room hasn't been 
used for ages I 

Mamtaz. They have large buildings with so man>’ unused rooms, 
and millions o£ people in the city and the country have no place 
to lay their heads! Shame I 

Gauri. I wonder if the City Corporation will ever take over 
these unused buildings. 

JIamtaz, I wonder if land will ever be socialised and shared 
among the village communities. Every fifty families can then 
form a house-building co-op>enitivc; and its members, the carpen- 
ters, bricklayers, peasants and workers, can build houses for them- 
selves at a very low cost, (dusts) 

Gauri. What a stuffy room it isl See, the windows are shut. 
Open them, Mamtaz. 

Mamtaz (opening the windows). The porter has swept the 
carpet. But he hadn't the sense to open the windows. Like 

master, like servant! And look there! (sAotr's C<7»n the two 

pictures) Emperor Edward the Seventh! It should go to the 
Museum. \Vho is the other, Gauri? She doesn’t look much like 
Empress Alexandra ! 

Gauri (shaking with laughter). Oh. you make me laugh ! 
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Mmitaz (iKnoceniiy). \^at is the matter? 

Gauri. She is the Hindu Goddess Lakshmi, the giver of wealth. 
Mamtaz. Has she made the SheUi what he is? 


Gauri. Perhaps. 1 would rather have a Goddess of equality, 
a Goddess of harmony or a Goddess of peace. To me Lakshmi 
reflects the mind of a socie^’ divided into the rich and the poor. 
'* Where there are snakes, there is a snake-Goddcss,” th^ say. 

Masitaz. I think these Gods and Goddesses of your Community 
make the people fatalists, and lead their minds away from things 
of social importance. 

Gauri. Some people say so. Anyhow, our Fellowship Club 
should not show any religious or political bias. We must preserve 
a neutral platform as we have invited the representatives of 
different faiths. It is better to take the pictures away. Let me 
call the porter, {opens the door leading to the hall and goes out) 
Porter, porter—— 

Porter (/ro«i below). Yes, Madam. 

Gauri. Please come here. (She comes in and shuts the door.) 

Mamtaz. In the republican India of our dreams, there will be 
no room /or an Emperor or King. We want to have a regional 
republic for each group of people speaking the same language. I 
should like to see small regional republics among the hill tribes of 
Assam as well. 

Gauri. There is a great gulf between the ideal and the real. 
Mamtaz. 

Enter the Porter. 

Gauri. Will you please take away these two pictures ? 

Porter. The Sheth likes to have them there. Madam. The 
picture of Edward the Seventh was fixed there by his grandfather 
when a great white Sahib visited this house. I was a little boy 
tiien, and I remember how all the people were turned out of the 
road as the Sahib's car came along. The other picture was put 
there by his father. It is Mother lakshmi. (looks at the picture, 
joins fits ^alms and bends his head to show respect) 

Gauri. The Sheth is very kindly allowing us to use this room 
in our own way, porter. Wiff yo» kindly take them away for this 
afternoon? 


Porter. All right. Madam. (He puts a small chair upon a laree 
one and takes down ike pictures.) ° 

Mamtaz. We will call you again when we need your help. 
Porter. Yes, Madam. I shall be downstairs, (goes out vnih 
the pictures. Gauri ond Mamtaz dust ike two settees.) 
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Gaukj. Delightful settent Come, Mamtar, let us sit here for 
a while. (Thfy j!t on the settee.) J wonder U India ttill ei-er ^ 
unitwll 

Majitaz. It fs (he (ask of (he workers and the peasants of India 
to make her one and establish real peace. The upper and middle 
classes have failed dismally. 

Gal’RI. Thej* have failed in India just as in all the other coun* 
trirt. U is the task of the common people to establish peace in the 
world. 

JlAStTAZ. Peace in India « linked with peace in all the other 
countries. See sshat a .«enous turn the struggle between the Harrs 
and the Ilavc^nots in each country is taking. I think three condi* 
tions must be satisfied if peace is to be acbiestd. 

Gauri. Wiat arc they, Mamtaz? 

.^tASiTAz. Tlicre must be working-class unity in the U.S.A. to 
ensure world peace. Tlic scientists should declare that they will 
not co-operate with their Governments, if atoirdc energy is used for 
destructive purposes. Tliirdly, Britain should remain neutral. It 
will be a great scrv’iec to mankind, if all the pacifist mosTments tn 
Great Britain can combine into a single Peace Movement. 

GAimi. \Miat about a dynamic pacifism in India? 

Masttaz. I believe that dynamic pacifism is the essence of all 
the great cultures of India. The peasants and workers can bring 
about a social revolution quite peacefully, if they have discipline 
and idealism. 

Gauri. I don't see any sign of it. Look at the events of the 
last four or five years. It b the common people who have suffered 
.most in the communal riots. Thw now understand that they have 
been deceived by ambitious people. They now realise that they 
liave interests opposed to those of the upper classes. I think the 
communal riots awakened the masses. Unfortunately thb awaken- 
ing at last led to the strike wave throughout the country. See how 
the spirit ot violence b spreading like wild-fire again 1_ I wonder 
if the workers and peasants are not falling out of the frying pan into 
the firef 

MAStTAZ. I honestly believe that it b in the power of the upper 
classes to stop the strike wave, if they \*oIuntariIy come down to 
the level of the people. Where are the leaders of the great religions • 
now? Why do they not ask their followers to act accordtnj? to 
the ideal of brotherhood? Didn't all the prophets preach brother* 
hood? 

GaURI They did. but who cares for it? Anyhow, thb is 
perhaps our last attempt at this All-Prophets Day. If the repre- 
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&cntativcs of the great faiths approve of the appeal we are sending 
out, there may be a peaceful scttlenicnt. 

Mamtaz. Let us hope so. {f>ause) It's getting late. We must 
have oar lunch now, Gauri, l^ore Grandpa comes, ^\’hen he 
takes the chair at a meeting, he keeps us so busy 1 

Gauri. Yes, let us cat. 

They sit at the round table, open their attache cases and take out 
/tro plates, two bottles of water and two small glasses. 

I^Iamtaz. ] have some dal ri>soIes and chapatics. Gauri. {takes 
them out) 

Gauri. That’s fine. 1 have boQcd potatoes and carrots and 
some puris. (takes them out) 

Masitaz. You shall have some of mine, and I wiU have some of 
yours, and there will be plenty for both of us. Here is something 
more, (takes out tu-o bananas) 

Cauw. And look what 1 have! (takes out two oranges) 

They begin to eat. 

Gauri. How glorious it will be when all Hindu and Muslim 
women cat together as we are doing here toslay. We all accept 
vegetarian food, and if we eat it together there will be no difficulty. 

Majitaz. Such meals arc vety common now in cities and toivns. 
But they must reach the villages. Yes. Gauri. we women can do 
a lot to solve the problems of food and clothing. 

Gauri. Have another rissole, {serves one to Slamlai) What 
do you suggest? 

Mmitaz. Women wotldnc with men in the fields and kitchen 
gardens can double the production of vegetables. If all women 
wear clothes like yours and mine, and if all men copy Grandpa, 
there will be no doth problem in India. 

Gauri. If all women wear plastic ornaments as we do, and give 
their gold and silver jewell^ to the Central Bank, what a great 
.service it will be to the Nation 1 

Mamtaz. Please have a banana, (gives one to Gaurt) 

Gauri. Please have an orange, (gives one to Mamtaz) 

MaJitaz. But rest aaured, women are not going to copy our 
bobbed hair. They wQl say we have borrowed the fashion from 
the West. 

Gauri. I think they will sooner or later realise that it is better 
for health, and less trouble. 

Mamtaz. I hope they will realise it soon. {They finish their 
meal, pack up the things and come to the window.) 
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PnESiDENT. Young women join public activities to choose 
young men and they suddenly vanish. 

Masitaz. Wc are the new girls of the new India. We are made 
of sterner stuff. Grandpa, rest assured. 

Gauri. We arc not of Grandma's type. 

Masitaz. You will get to know us when the hour comes. 

Presideitt. WTien it comes I shall be proud, {pause) Have 
you seen thb afternoon's paper? 

Gauri. No. WTiat does it say? y 

President. The situation is very serious throughout the coun- 
try. Tlie peasants arc joining the workers everywhere, and they 
are bent on seizing power and bringing about a social revolution. 

Gauri. It is the fault of the rich. 


MAStTAZ. The whole system is based on violence. The peasants 
and workers have every right to be violent, if we fail to show them 
a better way. 

Pres:de.vt. What! Are you defending violence? 

Masttaz. No, Grandpa. Neither shall I defend cowardice on 
the part of the peasants and workers. 

President. The resolution we have drafted is timely indeed. 

Gauri. We must go direct to the people. We must tell the 
workers and peasants not to forget the non-violent message of the 
great cultures of India. We must also tell them that if they with- 
draw their support, the whole sj’stem which keeps them do^vn will 
collapse like a house of cards. 


MaMTAZ. Do you really believe. Grandpa, that the upper classes 
will pay heed to our appeal and accept the spiritual equality of all? 

President. If the powerful groups listen to our appeal, I am 
confident that India will show a noble ideal before mankind. The 
right answer to modem commonism is neither the capitalism of 
America nor the social democracy of Britain, but a communist 
society, based on non-violence. It will be a society in which culture 
and conscience be free, but jwlitical and economic life care- 
fully planned; in which freedom will not be sought for wrong pur- 
Doses and conscience will not be the voice of the selfish ego. The 
contradictions of the political ^tems will meet on a higher level 
*n such a free society. I am sure India is capable of realising such 
ideal It is the essence of all the great cultures which flourish 
• India- She can serve herself and the world only by remaining 
true to her soul. 

xr*»rrAZ Oh, Grandpa, people wiU call you i 

■ pMsmiKI. Does it matter. n.y child? I ha 


I mad. 

[ have already lived 
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I -y ■">• say 

Gauri. Will this new India ever come. Grandpa 5 
ceas^™ nnSrSer^™; ^““”8 you 

You are a cheeky girl I Anyhow, 

lives ofTfillLm^Vle^r* 

achW?™tK?„° ”? ‘'c ""l.'Y- G'?"‘iPa. if I am frank. You will 
meve nothing. Each will magnify his own faith. You wffl see. 

tnm Psosirfouf. itoufur uni Cunri nie 

pS^n'it '• “ y^'Y S'”'* Pf y““ 1“ 

riease sit doivn. You know our two secretaries ? 

They are well-ktiown 

m India through the Unity Congress that was held this year. 
tiE Vicar. It is a great pleasure to join a good cause. 

The Rabbi. It is an e.xcellent work to bring us all together, 
at th^mMt^ Gai(n). I shall be very glad to be of any use 


J ^ ^ treasurer is absent. Please 

take the collection on his behalf. 

President. What is the time, Mamtaz? 

Mamtaz (ftJoAs at Jier watch). Nearly half-past three. 

Enter PurohHji. the MuUah Saheb. the Dastur and the Nahonalist. 
nse ]rom their seats. 

President. Please come and sit down. {They all sit down.) 

.. Tt^OHiTji. I wonder if this celebration is not ill-timed. I hear 

e strikers are very unruly in different {»rts of Bombay. 

President, piis part is quiet. Purohitji. 

I'lAjtTAZ. It is time to begin the meeting. 

T^^DEnt. Let us commence then, {takes the Chairman's 
a‘*tu- I greet you all on behalf of the Fellowship Club 

At this celebration of All-Prophets Day. It is only through mutual 
that we can make India one. All the prophets tell 
^ that human nature is divine. They all teach us simplici^, 
narmlessness, oneness, equality and co-operation. May we realise 
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Gautu. By tlie vny, Mamtaz, how long have you been a vege- 
tarian? 

Mamtaz [very calmly). Since that fateful night in Lahore,, 
Gauri, when my patents were tailed in the communal riot of 19^7- 
When the rioters came into our house, I was hidden in a comer. 
My parents were pulled out of the house, I heard their shrieks, but 
had not courage to face the hooligans, ^\^len cvco'tbing was om, 
I was numbed. I looked for their bodies but could not find them. 
Tjie stairs were covered n ith blood. I left the house at the dead of 
night. Allah gave me a wonderful calm, and suddenly I felt that 
I had no enemy in the world. It was a unique experience, and 
I took a vow to lead a harmless life. A relief society hdped me to 
go to Lucknow to my aunt. 

Gauri. What a sad storyl 

MAatTAZ. My spiritual companion was the beautiful Sufi book, 
Masnavi by Rumi. He sa>-s that man can transmit his moral 
nature to animals. This passage also acted on my life vety power- 
fully. So I became a vegetarian. 

Gauiu. Yes. we learn harmlcssness through our o^^J suffering. 
{pause) Have you heard from Hamid? 

Mamtaz. Yes, he is quite well in Madras. 

Gauri. He will make you happy, when you are both married. 

Mamtaz. Don't be silly. I look upon him as my brother, and I 
have chosen a different life. 

Gauri. NVhat do you mean? 

Masitaz. Some years ago I heard a speech in London on the 
Islamic Saints. I was so much touched by the life and teachings 
of Rabeyal She said that she couldn't give her life to a mM 
because she bad given it to Allah. I thought it over and decidw 
to devote my life to the service of Allah and his creatures. I should 
like to help Grandpa in his work. 

Gauri. It's a lovely idea, Mamtaz. if it makes j’ou happy, 

Mamtaz. And what about you? How is Tej Singh? 

Gauri. He is very orthodox. I told him that I am a believer in 
civil marriage, and Uiat I don't want to change my name. When 
I said that a woman should never feel helpless, and that she 
be free to divorce whenever she wishes to do so, he was very much 
upset. 

Mamtaz. Why do you want easy divorce for women, Gauri? 

GaUri. Because only in the way can women be hebetated. 

JIasitaz. Win it not make fliem fickle-minded? 
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• Gauri. I don’t like women to be good through compulsion. 1 
should like to see them economically independent and choosing 
freely the best things of life. 

Mamtaz. And what did Tej Singh say? 

Gaoti. Poor boyl He began to ciy. But I remained firm. 
(p< 2 use) ilamtaz, it’s time for Grandpa to come. Let us arrange 
the room. He is so punctual. {They arrange the chairs on the 
right and lejt sides and at the back o/ the table.) 

Mamtaz. What a quiet worker Grandpa is! He has given bis 
life to his country and culture. But Gauri, I am afraid to suggest 
anything to him. Sometimes he seems to get angry without reason. 

Gaurj. Poor old chap! He lost his only son some years ago. 
Never mind, Mamtaz. We are proud to have the opportunity of 
helping him in this Fdlowship. 

MAiiTAZ. Yes, we are proud. (A knock at the door) Here he 
comes. 

Enter the President of ike Fellowship Club. He is 75 years of 
age. He wears a short piece of cloth unihout border, a loose shirt 
and sandals. Gauri and Uatntaz stand up respectfully, 

Presideitt. Hello, girls! 

GAtTRt (joins her palms). Namaste. Grandpa. 

MAStTAZ. Salaam. Grandpa, {touches her forehead with the 
fingers of her right hand) 

President. How do you do? Is everything ready? 

Mamtaz. Are you pleased with the arrangement? 

President. The room looks very nice. How dirty it was when 
1 came to see it the other day! (looks at the wall) Where are the 
pictures? 

Gauri. We asked the porter (o take them away. 

President. Thank you. I forgot to tell you about them. What 
about the resolution? Have you a dozen typewritten copie? 

MAiiTAZ. Yes, Grandpa. Here they are. (opens the file and 
gives a copy to the President) 

President {angrily). tVhat is this carelessness? Why not 
double-spacing all through? {llamtaz looks at Gaim, and they bath 
wink.) We should do everything perfectly. 

Mamtaz. Very sorry. Grandpa, 

PaEaiuam (calmly^. "Never rtiaid. Vfe will manage with this. 
{smiling) I never have faith in young girls. 

Gauri. Why, Grandpa? 

Mamtaz, Yes. we all know old men hke old women. 
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too long. The other woiTd b caUlng me. .1 must say my say 
before 1 dose my eyes. 

Gauw. Will thb new India ever come. Grandpa? 

President. Never, my good girl, untd young women like you 
cease from running after young men. 

' Mamtaz. Never, Grandpa, until old men and women show 
better examples to young people. 

President (a//ec<iond{cly). You are a cheeky girl I Anyhow, 
we are going to achieve great things to-day when the representa- 
tives ol all faiths meet here 

Mamtaz. Do not be angry. Grandpa. U I am frank. Yw will 
achieve nothing. Each will magnify hb own faith. You wul see. 
Knocks at Ike door are heard. Enter the Vicar, ihe Marxist, the 
Sardar and ike Rabin. The Presidenr, Mamtaz and Gaurs rtse 
from ikeir chairs. 

Presiuent. Come in, please. It b very good of you to come. 
Please sit down. You know our two secretaries? 

The Marxist. Of course wc know them. They arc well-known 
in India through the Unity Congress that was held this year. 

Tim Vicar. It Is a great pleasure to }oln a good cause. 

The Rabbi. U is an excellent work to bring us all together. 

Tire Saroaw Gawri). I shall be very glad to be of any use 
at the meeting. 


Gauri. It is very kind of you. Our treasurer b absent. Please 
take the collection on hb behalf. 


President. \Vliat is the time. Mamtaz? 


Ma^itaz {loohs at Jter uaich). Nearly half-past three. 

Enter Purohiijt. the MttUak Sa/i«6. the Dastur and the l^ationalist. 
^11 rise jrom IJirir scats. 


President. Please come and sit down. [They alt sit down.) 
Puroihtji, 1 wonder if thb celebration b not ill-timed. I hear 
the strikere arc very unruly w» different p.itts of Bombay. 
President. Thb part b quiet. Purohitji. 

Mamtaz. It is Ume to bcfpn the meeting. 

President. Let us commence then, (tafees ihe Chairman's 
SMI) Fnends, 1 gr«t you all on behalf of the Fellowship Club 
at Urn celebration of All-Prophets Day. It is only through mutiwl 
glvt^Q-takc that wc can make India one. AU the prophets tell 
ua ilui human future U divine. Tlicy all teach us simplldtv. 
hamlessnesi. oncn«-i. equality and co-operation. May we rcal^ 
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tCKlay the universal brotherhood and fellowship of all cultures! 
I now call upon the secretary to read a short report. 

Mamtaz {reads). The Club was started in 1947. It has branches 
fliroughout India, It has held several Unity Conferences m different 
cities. It creates a homely atmosphere tor the representatives of 
different Communities, by arranging vtigetarian inter-communal 
meals, acceptable to all. It advocates intcr<ommunal marriage 
and promotes the study of comparative culture. Its international 
centre is ve/)’ active, as many people from other lands arc coming 
to visit the new India. Tlie men and women of different proWnccs 
come to stay in our hostels, and interchange ideas and views in 
Hindustani. {All applaud.) 

PnESiDCNT. Friends, wc arc delighted to have the representa- 
tives of the great faiths of India at this open fonim. As already 
arranged, the speeches will be very short to leave sufBcicnt time 
for discussion. 1 will ring this beU about ten seconds before the 
allotted time is up, for the convenience of (he speakers. I do hope 
you will speak your minds frankly. Understanding is possible 
only when we are frank. I request Purohitji to tell us about the 
Hindu prophets. 

PORoniTji. Let us remember to-day Sri Rama, the Ideal King, ‘ 
and Sri Krishna, who was at once a prophet, a statesman and a 
warrior. Their religion. Hinduism, is the mother of all religions, 
and its language, Sanskrit, is the oldest of all languages. The Aryans 
who produced these two prophets were the origin^ inhabitants of 
India. A day will come when Hinduism will conquer the world. 
When all people accept the teachings of Sri Rama and Sri Krishna, 
then there wffl be peace and brotherhood, 

Cauri looks at Hamtae. 

President. Thank you. Purohitji. I call upon Mullah Saheb 
now. 

MuiiAH Saheb. The Holy Prophet JIahammed — may peace be 
upon him — is the last prophet of the world. He combmed the 
teachings of all the prophets who came before him. His faith, 
Islam, is a natural religion. It is the religion with which everyone 
is bom. There is no caste or race in Islam. All the people in the 
world must become Muslims to have equality and peace. Only 
then can we have brotherhood. 

President. Thank you, Mnllah Saheb. Now we have the 
pleasure of hearing the revered Vrear. 

The Vicar. In the name of Lord Jesus, the only son of God, 
who gave up His life for the salvation of all, I speak to you. My 
iaith IS the only faith which speals of love for God and man. Other 
'faiths speak of duty alone. There will not be peace in the world 
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until all are converted to the faith ol Jesus and have received His 
^race. 

President. Thank you, revered sir. Kow the Rabbi will tell 
us about the great prophets of his futh. 

The Rabbi. I represent the Benc-Israels of India, and am proud 
to say that no other faith has as many prophets as we have. We 
belong to the Chosen Race. Our prophets have prracbed universal 
peace and good wiU. We preach the one God without a second, 
the God ot universal righteousness, and the brotherhood of 
creatures. It is our duty to preserve the unique features of our faith 
by remaining aloof, so far as we can. 

Presidekt. We are grateful to the Rabbi. Now the reverend 
Dastur will speak on his prophet. 

Dastur. Our prophet Zarathustra is the oldest prophet. He 
came to the world more than six thousand years before Christ- 
Although two heretics, Mani and Mardak, tried to distort his teach- 
ings, faith of the great prophet remains intact with a small 
group of people in India. Our prophet was the first to tell man- 
kind about one God and one humanity. It is only the true teach- 
ings of Zarathustra that can bring peace to the world. 

President. We are thanklol to the reverend Dastur. Will 
Sardar Saheb now tell us about the Gurus of the Sikhs? 

Sardar Saheb. We Sikhs have ten prophets. Our first Guru 
taught us peace and love of God. But oppressions compelled us 
to change our way. and it was the tenth Guru who made us into 
a military nation. We are a strong and vigorous race, ready to 
defend our faith with our life’s blood. One Sikh becomes as strong 
as a lakh of men, when he utters the name of our Guru Govind. 

President. Thank you, Sardar Saheb. We are privQeged now 
to hear about a prophet of natioiiallsin from oar distinguished 
friend, the Nationalist. 

The Nationalist. I am going to speak to you about the great 
prophet, Fichte, the prophet of nationalism. He was the £iest 
product of the Indo-Gennanic race, and India at this critical 
moment of her life can ill afford to forget him. Oar Mother India 
must become the strongest of all nations. There was a time when 
we had a greater India in the Far East, and in Afghanistan. We 
must reconquer those territories ! There has not been anything like 
Indian culture in the world. 1 appeal to the men and women of 
India to be heroic and to conquer the world culturally. {President 
rings the bell.) A day will come wlwn every nation will bow down 
before India; and India, my Blether India, will lead Asia and the 
world. {President rings the bell.) "Bly time is up. but my heart 
is full 1 
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President. I thank my friend for his inspiring speech. Now 
our esteemed friend is going to tell us about another new prophet. 

The Marxist. I am speaking of Karl JIarx, the prophet of 
universal religion 

The Vicar. Jlr. President, we were not aware that you had a 
political motive in arranging celebration. Kiri Marx was not 
a prophet : he was a materialist. 

PtmoHiTji. 1 agree. 

MvuAa Saseb. I agree. 

The Nationalist. He was the greatest disturber of mankind ( 

President (rIro«gZy) . You all know it is an open forum. Toler- 
ance is the essence of true religion and democrac}'. I nill deplore 
an India which is intolerant. I will deplore a faith which fears free 
opinion. Yes. Mr. Marxist, please go on. 

The Marxist. The universal religion that all creatures 

follow, the relimon of food, clothing and shelter. Culture comes 
between breakfast and lunch, lunch and tea, tea and dinner, and 
dinner and breakfast. To me all faiths, bom of mere speculation, 
act as an opium to the people. My prophet was a poor mao. He 
was not a inaterialist in an ordinary sense. He said that matter 
is self-evolving, and that it is the extra-mental source of the 
universe. 

ri/f remain silent for a while. 

Dastur. This is interesting. If the source is extra-mental, 
then it is like our Abura Maz^. 

S.ARDAR Saheb. It is like the True God of Baba Nanak. 

PUROHiTji. You make me think! Our Brahman is also extra- 
mental. 

Mullah Saheb. ily Allah is beyond the mind and beyond the 
world. 

The Vicar. Out Father in Heaven is transcendental. 

The Rabbi. So is our Jehovah. 

President. We have achieved a great thing at this celebratjoa. 

We are agreed on a Common Source whidi may be called by various 
names— Matter, Idea, God, and so on. The Fellowship Club is 
grateful to you for joining in this celebration and making it a 
success. \Ve have all spoken very frankly. Only in this way can 
we understand one another. All cultures must be free, and the 
fellowship of the cultures alone can bring peace and brotherhood. 

In the middle of the speech the forter opens the door and looks 
for the secretary. Slamtas quietly goes to him and whispers for a 
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while. The porter goes out. giving Uamtaz a piece of paper which 
she hands to the president. 

President. Here is a somewhat alarming message from the 
porter, (reads from the paper) The situation is senous. This 
locality is attacked by the workers and the peasants who are on 
strike. They seem determined to capture the Government and 
destroy the lives and properties of the upper classes. This house 
is, however, sale, as there is a high wall round it and the gate 
is closed. 

The Nationalist. We should hurry the proceedings, Mr. Presi- 
dent, and leave this locality as soon as we can. 

President. Yes, we should hurry up. Now, we have agreed 
that peace and brotherhood are the aims of all cultures. Brother- 
hood certainly demands equal sharing, and it can come only 
through non-violence, f feel sure that U the rich can act according 
to this principle, brotherhood will be established smoothly. All 
strikes ^vUl then cease, and there wfll be no more 'iolence. Power 
win be transferred to the people through consent. _ All-Prophets 
Day wQl be a glorious day in the history of India, if we succeed 
in this. (Mamtaz quietly rises from her seat and distributes the 
copies of the resolution.) The resolution will be moved now. 

Gauri. 1 have great pleasure in moving this resolution: 

“Resolved that the following appeal be sent throughout the 
world to all people of the upper classes: 

In the name ot all prophets we appeal to- 
il) The Emperors, Kings, Princes and Tribal Chiefe to abdicate 
voluntarily in favour of the people. 

(2) The industnalists and financiers to give up private property 
and the manipulation of money so that industry and finance cart 
be organised for collective welfare and world peace. 

(3) The Iand-o<vners in different countries to give up their 
unjust hold over land. 

(4) The technocracy, the bureaucrary, the military class and 
the professional groups to accept a uniform salary system along 
with the manual workers. 

(5) All churches, religious associations and leaders of great 
faiths to take initiative in establishing a just society." 

Majitaz. This appeal is in the true spirit of brotherhood, 
preached by all prophets, and I wholehearte^y second the resolu- 
tion. 

The Natjo.vaiist (screws up his copy of the resolution and 
throws it on the floor). I would not have come to your celebration. 
Jlr. President, if I had known that you had such a sinister political 
purpose. 
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President. I thank my friend for his inspiring speech. Now 
our esteemed friend is going to tell us about another new prophet. 

The Marxist. 1 am speaking of Karl Marx, the prophet oi 
universal religion 

The Vicar. 5Ir. President, we were not aware that you had a 
political motive in arranging this celebration, Karl ilarx was not 
a prophet: he was a materialist. 

PuROHiTji. 1 agree. 

Mullah Saheb. I agree. 

The Nationalist. He was the greatest disturber of mankind! - 

President {strongly). You all know it k an open forum. Toler- 
ance is the essence of true religion and democracy. I will deplore 
an India which is intolerant. I will deplore a faith which fears free 
opinion. Yes, Mr. Marxist, please go on. 

The JIarxist. The universal religion that all creatures- 

follow, the religion of food, clothing and shelter. Culture comes 
between breakfast and lun^, lunch and tea. tea and dinner, and 
dinner and breakfast. To me all faiths, bom of mere speculation, 
act as an opium to the people. My prophet was a poor mao. He 
was not a imiterialist in an ordinary sense. He said that matter 
is self-evolving, and that it is the extra-mental source of the 
universe. 

All remain silent for a white. 

Dastur. This is interesting. If the souree is extra-mental, 
then it is like our Ahura Mazda. 

Sardar ti.AHEB. It is like the True God of Baba Nanak. 

PuROHiTjl. You make me think! Our Brahman is also extra- 
mental. 

Mullah Saheb. My Allah is beyond the mind and beyond the 
world. 

The Vicar. Our Father in Heaven is transcendental. 

The Rabbi. So is our Jehovah. 

President. We have achieved a great thing at this celebration. 
We are agreed on a Common Source which may be called by various 

names ^Matter, Idea, God, and so on. The Fellowship Club is 

grateful to you for joining in this celebration and making it a 
success. We have all spoken very frankly. Only in this way c^ 
we understand one another. All cultures must be free, 
fellowship of the cultures alone can bring peace and brotherbood. 

In the middle of the speech the porter opens the door and looks 
for the secretary, ilamtaz quietly goes to him and whispers for a 
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whih. The. fiorler |oes out, giving itamtaz a piece of paper which 
she hands to ike president. 

President. Here is a somewhat alanning message from the 
potter, {reads from the paper) The situation senous. This 
locality is attatJced by the wotkets and the peasants who are on 
strike. Th^ seem determined to capture the Government and 
destroy the lives and properties of the upper classes. This house 
is, however, sate, as there is a high wall all round it and the gate 
is closed. 

The Nationalist. We should hurry the proceedings, Mr. Presi- 
dent, and leave this locality as soon as we can. 

President. Yes, we should hurry up. Now. we have agreed 
that peace and brotherhood are the aims of all cultures. Brother- 
hood certainly demands equal sharing, and it can come only 
through non-violence. I feel sure that if the rich can act according 
to this principle, brotherhood will be established smoothly. AU 
strikes will then cease, and there will be no more violence. Power 
will be transferred to the people through consent. AU-Prophets 
Day will be a glorious day in the history of India, if we succeed 
in this. {Uamtaz quietly rises from her seat and distributes the 
copies of the resolution.) The resolution will be moved now. 
Gauhi. I have great pleasure in moving this resolution: 
'' Resolved that the following appeal be sent throughout the 
worid to people of the upper classes: 

In the name ot all prophets we appeal to— t 

fl) The Emperors. Kin^, Princes and Tribal Chiefs to abdicate 
voluntarily in favour of the people. 

(2) The industrialists and financiers to give up private property 
and the manipulation of money so that industry and finance can 
be organised for collective welfare and world peace. 

(3) The land-owners in different countries to give up their 
unjust hold over land. 

(4) The technocracy, the bureaucra^, the military class and 
the professional groups to accept a uniform salary system along 
with the manual workers. 

(5) AU churches, religious associations and leaders of great 
faiths to ^ke initiative in establishing a just society.” 

Mamtaz. This appeal b in the true spirit of brotherhood 
preached by all prophets, and I wholeheartedly second the resolu- 
tion. 

The Nationalist {screws up Ais copy of the rcsoltttion and 
Mro^i it on the foor). I would not have come to your celebration 
Mr. President, if I had known that you had such a sinister Political 
purpose. • 
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President (caJmly). God and truth are our politics. Life is 
organic. You can never separate politics from culture. 

Mullah Saheb. There is no caste in Islam, and there should 
not be class either. I support the resolution. 

The Marxist. You are idle dreamers I Never will the ruling 
classes give up power through consent. We shall need forre. But 
yon may try your luck. 1 give my support to the resolution. 

PuROHiTji. I want Rama-Ra^a — a spiritual monarchy. I 
smell Communism in the whole of the resolution. I reject it. I 
believe in natural distinctions and the hierarchy of castes. 

Gauri. But your Gita says that the ideal man sees the Self in 
aD and all in the Self. If yon apply this to society, you come to 
the system for which we are working. 

PuROHiTJi (biilerly). Even the Devil can quote scriptures. 

President. Order, order, please! 

The Vicar. ChristLanity believes in voluntary communism. I 
support the resolution. • 

Saroar Saheb. Nanak says that we must be at one with the 
lowly. 1 support the resolution. 

Dastur. I represent a veiy small community. I should like 
to be neutral. 

The Rabbi. I belong to a s^ smaller community. I should 
tike to do the same. 

President. I find the majority in favour of the appeal. The 
resolution is passed. We will send it throughout the world. Now 
the last item is the collection. Any contributions will be gratefully 
received. Who is going to collect? 

Sardar Saheb. I shall be glad to take the collection. 

He takes the collection. The Nationaiist and Purohitji do not 
put anything in the plate. While Sardar Saheb remains standing 
znth the plate, the Porter opens the door, shouting " TFe shall be 
killed, we shall be killed/" He enters hastily, and, obstructed by 
the carpet, jails down. The plate with the money slips down from 
the hands of Sardar Saheb, who stands non-pjussed. 

Porter. Our block of houses is attacked and surrounded. 
Thousands of people! We are doomed 1 Oh, who will look after 
my wife and children 1 

The noise of a crowd is heard from a distance. The 
Porter, frightened, goes under the table. 

President, I request you all to be calm. (J>ause) Are all my 
ideas in \'ain? How I dreamt that the teachings of all the prophets 
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would bring everyone to the same level and there would be a 
peaceful India of the common people. 

The noise oj the croied is heard again. It is louder, though still 
distant. 

The Vicar (kneels rfou’n). Oh Father, «c resign ourselves to 
Thee at this hour when our lives are at stake. Jesus Christ, our 
Lordl 

PimoiiiTji (nervously). The Self is not cut by the sword, not 
burnt by fire, not wetted by water, not dried by air. 

Muilah Sahed. May Allah give us strength to defend outsclvra 
heriocally} (remains thoughilul) 

SarDAR S.MCEO (tightens his cuffs and draws his sword). Let 
them come, I will show them I 

Dastur (foois upward). Oh. Mazda, if I die, may my body 
be placed on the Tower of Silence and eaten by the birds! 

The Rabbi. Oh Jehovah, may I remain calm! (closes his eyes) 
The Marxist. I have no God to pray to. The reality of the 
situation is my God. I pity the ivorkers who defy their oivn 
leaders, break the united front and bring ruin to themselves by 
premature violence. 

Distant shots are heard. 

Porter (from under the table). Now we are lost I 
The Nationalist (tafces out a pistol from his pocket). These 
ratsl They will be taught a lesson 1 (goes towards the door) 
Porter (comes from under the table and takes out a pistol). I 
have another with me. The Sheth left it with me to defend his 
property. Let the rats come’ (goes forward. Sardar Saheb 
brandishes kis sword.) 

■ MAitTAZ. Don't be foolish. You cannot hope to cope with 
thousands of people with two pistols and a sword. They are w’ell 
armed. They are determined to destroy the ruling class. Why 
not face them bravely, and die nobly? Why not tell them about 
the appeal we are sending out, and the possibflity of a peaceful 
transfer of power? 

• Gaurj. It is glorious to ^ for a principle. It is a sin to die 
like cowards. For untold ages our class, the nch and the powerful 
have exploited the people. We have been responsible for famine’ 
pesthence, dishonour, insult and bloodshed in all periods of history’ 
We looted their lands, made them slaves and serfs, and taught 
some of them to oppress their own people by becoming our police- 
men and soldiers. If we are kiDed to-day, it will be an atonement 
By our death. let us wash away flie rins of our ancestors. Let us 
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die bravely. Do not all faiths tell us about the free Spirit? , Do 
not they all say that this physi^ life is nothing? \Vhy Aoulo 
we falter then ? The use oi aims wM be foolish both as a principle 
and a policy. We have a better part to play. Give me the pistols. 

The Nationalist and the Porter hand over their pistols to Gauri, 
who puts them on the table. Sardar Saheb puts the sward bach 
in Us sheath. Noises are heard from the street. ' 

Porter. My God. my God I 

Mamtaz. Shut up, you coward I Gauri, make two peace flags 
at once with handkerchiefs and sticks. ^ , 

Gauri. A bnlliant idea. We are going to face them- — - 

Mamtaz. Two sticks, please. Purohitji, yours Mullah Saheb, 

yours, too, please. 

They give her their sticks. The crowd shouts from ike street, 
" Victory to the people'. Victory to the people'. " 

Gauri. Handkerchief^—handkerchiefe— — 

All put their hands into their pockets but cannot find their 
handkerchiefs. At last Mullah Saheb. Sardar Saheb. Purohitfi. . 
the Vicar, the Dastur and the Rabbi bring out handkerchiefs of 
different colours, and say, “ Here they are, here they are/' and 
give them to Gauri. 

Gauri (takes the handkerchiefs). Not coloured one^(/Arpa'S 
them away) 

Mamtaz. ^Vhite ones — white ones — - 

The Marxist and the President take out two whte handkerchiefs 
from their pockets and give them to Mamtaz. 

Gauri. Pins — drawing pins, Mamtaz — 

Porter (pathetically). There are many in the other room, 
but I can’t go to fetch them. 

Mamtaz. Keep quiet, (takes pins from the attache case. Gauri 
and Mamtaz make two peace flags by pinning white handkerchiefs 
to the sticks.) 

Gauri. IVhere is the appeal? 

President. Here it is. (pves Gauri and Mamtaz each a copy) 

I am proud of my secretaries. 

Ma-'CTAz (m'tk a Utile smile). Grandpa, the hour has come. 

Shouts and blows on the main gate are heard. President quietly 
goes and shuts the shutters. 

Majitaz. Friends, let us be calm. Let us have faith 5n human 
nature. ^ 
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President. Let us die calmly. I kave my dream to posterity. 
May all power come to the people through consent ! Peace ! 

Mamtaz. Let the blood of Hindus and Masl^ shed here 
cement the unity of the two communities for ever. 

Gauri. Let all violence cease from to-day. Let all peoples be 
free. Let India show the ideal of peace, not to lead the world 
but to serve it. 

Shots are fired at the house and the mam gate coUapses. The 
crowd shouts, " Victory to the People, victory to the people."' 
Gaori.. Be ready. Mamtaz. 

They stand ready, each unlh o /lag and on appeal in her hand. 
AU look at them with admiration. 

The Vicar. Noble Christians! 

PuROHlT]!. Devout Hindus! 

Mullah Saheb. Ideal Muslims) 

Dastur. Enlightened Parsees! 

Sardar Sakeb. Heroic Sikhs! 

The Rabbi. Brave Jews! 

The Nationalist. Valiant IndiansI 
Porter. Two Goddesses! 

The Marxist. Non-violent Communists of the New World ! 
President. My glorious 'chadien! May you be blessed! 
(comes to them and blesses them by touching their heads.'’ The 
crowd breaks the front door and rushes into the hoKse.) 

• Gauri Come, Mamtaz. 

Mamtaz. Come, Gauri. 

Blows arc heard on the doors of the rooms downstairs. All 
. except Mamtaz and Gauri remain standing calmly and quietly. 
Gauri and Mamtaz. with flags and appeals, go to ike doors. Rapid 
. Enochs on the doors of the room. 

Gauri (half turning back). It may be a noble death! 
Mamtaz (half turning back). It may be a noble victorv ' Who 
cares? 

Stones are thrown at the windows Repeated blows are heard 
on the doors. Gaun and Mamtaz dightly open the doors. The 
edges of two red flags are seen through the openings. They touch 
the whne Hass. 
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